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One hundred years ago, rubber was used only 
in limited quantities, chiefly for waterproof 
clothing and footwear. Last year crude rubber 
consumption in the United States alone 
amounted to more than 1,200,000,000 pounds, 
out of which were manufactured many thou- 
sands of different products. 


The rubber manufacturing industry had its 
real beginning in 1839 with the invention of 
vulcanization by Charles Goodyear. In 1939, 
therefore, it will celebrate its centennial and 
round out a full century of notable progress. 


Science and Safeguards 


Ever since Charles Goodyear’s first experi- 
ments, the rubber industry has been built upon 
the foundation of scientific research. The ap- 
plication of countless successful experiments 
in rubber protects the millions of men and 
women and children who ride today in 
America’s 29,000,000 motor vehicles. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
founded in 1898, was named in honor of the 
inventor who made the modern rubber indus- 
try possible. Research and development work 
have played an important part in Goodyear’s 
record of building and selling more than 
250,000,000 pneumatic automobile tires since 
1900—more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind! During the past ten years alone, 
this Company has spent about $17,000,000 
on research and product development. 


While the rubber industry has provided Amer- 
ican motorists with better tires, it has also pro- 
gressively lowered the price of its product. 
Rubber tires now cost less than 4 of what they 
did before the war, and last 10 times as long. 
The 1938 dollar buys 3900 per cent more tire 
mileage than the 1908 dollar! 


A National Industry 


The tires on your car might almost as accu- 
rately be called “cotton tires” as “rubber 
tires.” Cotton fabric is nearly as important as 


rubber in the manufacture of most tires. It is 


only natural, therefore, that the rubber indus- 
try should be one of the best customers of the 
agricultural South. During 1937, the rubber 
industry used approximately 375,000,000 
pounds of cotton. 


Even after sufficient supplies of crude rubber 
and cotton are available, rubber products can- 
not be made without many other domestic raw 
materials, such as carbon black, zinc oxide, 
copper, sulphur, pine tar, mica and rosin. 
These materials come to Goodyear and other 
rubber manufacturers from 35 different states. 


In 1937, the demand for rubber products re- 
quired the employment of approximately 140,- 
000 workers. Employees engaged in tire manu- 
facture have the highest wage rates paid in any 
mass production industry. Over an extended 
period, the average yearly earnings of rubber 
tire employees have exceeded the average pay 
of workers engaged in all manufacturing in- 
dustries by as much as 19%. 


Keeping Pace With Progress 


To keep abreast of the amazing growth in the 
use of motor cars and trucks, approximately 
$425,000,000 has been invested in the 30 
tire manufacturing companies of the United 
States, of which Goodyear is the largest. 


Goodyear products range from huge farm 
implement and tractor tires, and conveyor 
belts for industrial plants, to rubber heels and 
garden hose and transparent Pliofilm. Each of 
these products and thousands of others are the 
result of far-sighted research in materials, 
manufacture and markets. 


Over 45,000 men and women are engaged in 
making and marketing Goodyear products, 
and 100,000 commercial establishments sell 
them to millions of customers. Approximately 
45,900 men and women have expressed their 
confidence inthe Company’s future progress by 
investing in the preferred and common stocks 
of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
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America’s 


largest fleet 


of ultra-modern 


streamliners 


for 
Southwestern 


and California 
travel 


@ Magazine and newspaper 
announcements soon will bring 
you details of entry into service 
of TWELVE superb new Santa Fe 
streamlined trains—the greatest 
contribution yet made to modern 
rail transportation. You will find 
this information of great interest, 
if you are considering a trip to 
the Southwest or California 
this year. 


T. B. GALLAHER, P. T. M. 
Sonta Fe System Lines 
1122 Railway Exchange 

Chicago 
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REPORT Constructive 
Public Service 


BY A PUBLIC UTILITY SYSTEM 


HIS informal report, for the year 1937, is 
submitted for the information of the gen- 
eral public as well as the customers of the 
Operating companies in the Commonwealth & 
Southern system and the security holders of 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation. 


The Commonwealth & Southern system con- 
sists of five northern and six southern operating 
companies which together serve clectrically 
over 3,100 cities, towns and hamlets. ‘They have 
an average population of 1,650 each. A total of 
over one million homes—634,000 in the north, 
446,000 in the south—are served. 


A large number of the customers live on 
farms or in outlying territory where costs of 
secving electricity—particularly transmission— 
are high in comparison with more densely 
populated areas. 

The operating companies are bound together 
by the unified sales promotion, engineering. 
operating and financing stafts of the non-profit 
Commonwealth & Southern service organiza- 
tion. This unified operation makes it possible 
for the operating companies to render the con- 
structive public service outlined here: 


FINANCING 


The service organization during t 


he last 
three years has negotiated the refunding of 
S204.174.700 of outstanding bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks of the northern operating com- 
panies with new securities bearing lower rates 
of interest and dividends. As a result the north- 
ern companies effected savings of over three 
and one-half million dollars a year in interest 
and dividend charges. 


In the south. it has been wholly impossible 
to refund any of the outstanding securities of 
the operating companies because of the actual 
and potential competitive operations of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Also because the 
Federal Government, in that area, is pursuing 
a policy of securing markets for T.V.A. power 
by free gifts to municipalities of 45% of the 
cost of new distribution systems with which to 
duplicate existing utility systems. 


The senior securities of these southern op- 
erating companies, by reason of this activity of 
the Federal Government, are selling currently 
in the market at $88,000,000 less than their par 
value. This affects 83,000 owners of these 
securities. Moreover, 200,000 people own the 
stock of The Commonwealth & Southern Cor- 
poration whose investment,in turn, is depressed. 

Because of the inability of these companies 
to raise money in the open market, The Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation, in the last 
five years, has advanced to these southern 
companies approximately $30,000,000 from its 
own treasury, mainly for indispensable con- 
struction work. Thus have they continued effi- 
cient service to the 550,000 urban. suburban. 
users depen- 


farm. commercial and indus 4 
dent upon them. 


CHEAP ELECTRICITY 


City and farm customers of ommonwealth & 
Southern system pay an average residential 
rate of 25% below the national! average. They 
paid about 314 cents (averige per kilowatt 
hour for the year 1937. ‘This is 4 lower average 
residential rate than is obtained in any other 
utility group in the United States. 


GREATER USES OF APPLIANCES 


For years the Commonwealth & Southern sys- 
tem has intensively promoted the use of all 
kinds of labor saving and convenience appli- 
ances in the home. Northern and southern com- 
panies cooperate with loreal dealers and help 
them arrange sales of equipment at prices and 
on monthly payments to sui afl classes of cut- 
tomers. In 1937 net sales of appliances made by 
the system, itself, were about $17.500,000—a 
new high in appliance sales 


RESULT—HIGHER K.W.H. USE 


As a result of these progressive policies, the 
average Commonwealth & Southern home—in 


the northern and southern territories—is using 
37% more electric service than i~ being used in 


the average American home.“ -tate it another 


way, the average C. & 5S. home used close to 
1,100 kilowatthours of current in 1937—en- 
joyed an electrical standard of living one-third 
higher than the average U. S. home. 


BRINGING THE CITY TO THE FARM 


The-companies in the system are and have 
been for years aggressively pushing rural elec- 
trification. More than 7,300 miles of new lines 
were built during 1937 to serve over 35,000 new 
rural customers while 15,000 new rural cus- 
tomers were being added to already existing 
lines. No other major system is doing more for 
rural electrification. 


HELPS CARRY THE TAX BURDEN 


Taxes of the Commonwealth & Southern 
system to various local, state and federal gov- 
ernmental agencies, amount to $18,337,000 for 
the twelve months ended November 30, 1937. 


STRUCTURE AND POLICY 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
has a simple, clear corporate structure. [t di- 
rectly owns common stock and other securities 
of its operating companies and makes no profit 
on supervision. financing, engineering or from 
any other service. 

The Corporation considers that its function 
is to see that consumers of the system receive 
the largest possible use of energy at the lowest 
possible rates. Also, to give a diversity of in- 
vestment which, in the absence of government 
competition, should insure a stability of in- 
vestment to the thousands of individual owners 
of its securities. 

The Commonwealth & Southern system is 
now giving its consumers large average use of 
electric energy at low average rates. If taxes 
were not so high and if the southern companies 
could refund securities, the system could 
earn a satisfactory return for its investors and 
coukd spend a great deal more money expanding 
its facilities . .. and thus aid a general business 
recovery. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE, President 


The Commonwealth Southern 


CORPORATION 
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The Market Situation 


Business statistics do not yet support a rising stock price trend. 
But fulfillment of current indications of a more encouraging 
Washington attitude would quickly place the rise on a sound basis. 


O support for the rise in stock prices from their 

lows of two months ago can yet be found in the 
business statistics. Some improvement in the steel 
operating rate has occurred, but increasing production is 
usttal at this time of the year. Textiles have recently 
experienced some revival in demand, and here and there 
other lines have improved to a small extent following 
the turn of the year. But by and large the industrial pic- 
ture remains unimpressive. Nevertheless, there appears 
to exist the basis for the belief that more recently the 
rise in stocks has been more than a mere technical re- 
bound from the depressed levels that developed around 
the November and December holidays. 

Most important to any acceleration of trade and in- 
dustrial activity is, of course, a more sympathetic atti- 
tude toward business problems on the part of the Ad- 
ministration. And indications are that such an attitude 
is in the making. Tangible evidences thereof have still 
to make their appearance, but the hope that definite prog- 


ress will be seen in coming weeks is what has furnished 
much of the impetus to the improvement in stock prices 
so far in the new year. The stock market would, of 
course, be enjoying a much sounder foundation if it were 
rising to the accompaniment of reviving business, and for 
this reason the situation continues to call for greater cau- 
tion than perhaps would be necessary under more nor- 
mal conditions. But for those who are willing and able to 
assume the risks, it may be pertinent to the present situa- 
tion to bear in mind the fact that stock prices usually 
hit bottom and enter upon an upward trend from two 
to six months before business statistics begin to make 
more pleasant reading. 

Thus, while it appears still to be too early to assume 
that a long term trend toward higher share prices is 
underway, there does exist justification for maintenance 
of a more constructive attitude in the formation of in- 
vestment policies. But—as has been previously stated 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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The 


Prices: 


Based on the Amnnalist index, average commodity 
prices ended 1937 about 7% per cent lower than the 
level at which they entered the year. For the year as a 
whole, textiles showed the widest decline with a 26 
per cent drop. l‘arm products were down 18 per cent, 
and foods off 101% per cent. Small gains were shown by 
several other components of the index, building materials 
rising 2 per cent, chemicals 2% per cent and fuels 3 
per cent. This index, composed of wholesale prices, has 
not yet ended its downward trend, for the latest week 
standing at 84.8 as against a high of around 105 for 
last year. But spot and future prices—which are more 
sensitive than either wholesale or retail prices—have 
been making a much more favorable showing. Moody’s 
spot index, for instance, now stands at about 152, up 6 
points from the low of last November. 


Construction: 


Despite the fact that usual seasonal performance calls 
for a decline in new building construction of about 5% 
per cent from November to December, the daily average 
rate at which contracts were awarded last month rose 
approximately 2%4 per cent above the level of the pre- 
vious month. Looking beneath the surface of the figures, 
however, it is found that privately financed projects con- 
tinued their decline, the $94.4 million total (reported 
by F. W. Dodge) for December comparing with $105.7 
million for November and with $190.9 million for last 
July. Contracts awarded for all of 1937 rose 9 per cent 
above the 1936 total, the 11.4 per cent drop in publicly 
financed work being more than offset by a 28% per cent 
gain in private money. But private money has been 
increasingly reluctant to venture into the building field 
in recent months, and significant change in general sen- 
timent will have to be seen before privately financed 
construction approaches anything like a satisfactory vol- 
ume. It may be that such a change is in the making, 
with a large New York life insurance company recently 
advocating changes in the insurance laws which would 
permit it to spend $100 million in residential construc- 
tion for investment purposes. 


Steel: 


The report of shipments of steel products by United 
States Steel Corporation in December revealed a decline 
in volume of nearly 17 per cent from the levels of the 
preceding month, and was the smallest monthly total 
since 1934. The decrease compares with a 32 per cent 
decline in ingot production for the entire industry, how- 
ever, and the indications are that output was less than 
consumption. It is estimated, for example, that U. S. 


Steel operated at approximately 28 per cent of 
during November while shipments were at the rate g 
32.6 per cent of capacity. In October and Novembe 
shipments were at the rate of 52.8 and 39.2 per cent gf 
capacity, respectively ; ingot production was placed at @ 
and 35 per cent of capacity in those two months, 


Textiles: 


A favorable straw in the business wind last week was 
the appearance of volume purchasing of cotton textiles, 
demand rising to the highest levels experienced since the 
first half of 1937. Price firmness, together with threats 
of further price increases ahead, brought buyers into 
the market—reflecting the fact that inventory liquida- 
tion in this field has been largely completed. Rayon, 
however, still has some distance to go before stocks 
are reduced to comfortable proportions, inventories in 
December amounting to about 2% months’ supply—as 
compared with 2/10 of a month’s supply as recently as 
August. 


Department Stores: 


December sales of department stores on a country- 
wide basis failed to reach seasonal proportions despite a 
late buying wave, and volume for the month dropped 
2 per cent under 1936. Sales for the full year, however, 
were approximately 6 per cent higher. The New York 
district showed a drop of 1 per cent for December and 
an increase of 4 per cent for the year. While the De- 
cember sales decline was not large, it will have consider- 
able influence on the year’s earnings of most department 
store units. Because of the inflexible tax burden and 
higher average wage scales, expenses were not signifi- 
cantly reduced in the closing months of last year. More- 
over, in an effort to reduce stocks, price shading in some 
lines was rather general during the holiday season. Thus 
it is unlikely that many department stores will be able to 
show profits for the period up to the 1936 levels, although 
inventory adjustments at the end of the fiscal periods 
probably will be less than was anticipated a_ short 
time ago. 
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O understand fully the predica- 
ment in which we find ourselves, 
picture for instance a cork, bobbing 
up and down in a turbulent sea, cast 
from one wave to another, and unable 
to light long enough on calm waters 
to adjust itself. Then we can visual- 
ize why we feel that we are in that 
dense fog of perplexity the Presi- 
dent described in his message, for we 
are just like that cork. 

If we retrace our steps over the 
past five years, as is necessary to de- 
termine the cause of our economic 
mal de mer, we discover that we have 
been shunted from one theory of self 
recovery to another so rapidly and 
with such changeability that we have 
not been permitted enough breathing 
space to get a true bearing by which 
we could chart for ourselves an in- 
telligent course of action. 

And what has been the result of 
all this uncertainty? Here at the 
beginning of 1938 we find ourselves 
almost at the same spot from which 
we started in 1933. Instead of mas- 
tering the first depression, we 
have precipitated ourselves 
into another, almost equally 
as severe in the financial toll 
it has exacted. And when we 
come to count the cost we find 
that we are even worse off, 
for our national ledger reveals 
we are over $13 billion more 
in debt, and no worthwhile 
progress to show for it. 

Such has been the final out- 
come of a bill of goods the 
English economist Maynard 
Keynes sold us after his own 
people had rejected it: that 
the way to kill off a depres- 
sion was to spend ourselves 
into prosperity. Instead of 


being a cure it developed into 


By Louis GUENTHER 
Publisher, THe FINANCIAL 


an opium jag from which we have 
not yet recovered—and won't until 


we are aroused to the stern reality 


that a healthy revival in trade can 
only flow from increased production 
and consumption and not through 
piling up cumbersome I.0.U.’s that 
eventually must be met. 

We have followed the President’s 
pet theory of trial and error, essay- 
ing something else if the first experi- 
ment fails, and the result is but a long 
string of costly blunders. 

The dollar was devalued on the ex- 
pectation that it would revive foreign 
trade. It was a dud. In its place we 
have increased our gold hoard and 
buried it in the ground. Before the 
Supreme Court knocked the NRA 
into a cocked hat, this monopoly of all 
monopolies had already demonstrated 
it could not succeed. An unparalleled 
public building program was inaugu- 
rated that only resulted in increasing 
the Government’s maintenance costs 
without adding to the productivity of 
the nation. 


—Chidnof 


Louis GUENTHER 
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Now on—What? 


Pursuing another false economic 
god, the plan of scarcity of farm pro- 
duction was adopted on the theory 
that taking arable land out of produc- 
tion, killing off hogs, and ploughing. 
crops under ground, would produce 
for the farmer a higher income 
through an artificial shortage. It did 
not do this, but did compel the con- 
sumer to pay inflationary prices for 
his living necessities. 

The price of silver was hiked up in 
order to bring it to an arbitrarily de- 
termined ratio to gold, and we became 
the archangel for silver producers 
all over the world. 

We could go on in a recital of other 
similar impractical experiments that 
were tried to pull us out of the rut 
of depression, but this would only 
provide collateral evidence of our 
fanciful exploits in the field of im- 
mutable economic laws. Yet we can- 
not ignore the fact that they did 
succeed in spattering upon fallow 
ground our national resources. 

What we attempted was the role 
of an economic Canute, be- 
lieving we could control that 
economic tide to our will, and 
we reveal no evidence as yet 
that we are conscious of our 
gross mistakes. 

Instead of these failures in 
such rapid sequence proving 
to us the fallacy of our correc- 
tive efforts, apparently they 
have opened the doors to other 
unorthodox expediencies. 

However good its intentions 
the Administration developed 
the obsession that what was 
wrong with us was that the 
people lacked the more abun- 
dant life to which it was en- 
titled. To ladle out this 
golden mead of the redistribu- 
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tion of wealth, the rich would be com- 
pelled to pay through the nose, with- 
out realizing that it was not wealth 
that was reproducing itself and would 
provide for this reallocation, but that 
it would have to come out of the 
nation’s reserve resources. 

The upshot of this unsound pro- 
cedure was punitive and exorbitant 
taxes that could not act otherwise 
than resolve themselves into a gradual 
atrophy in the expansion of industry, 
since these burdens deprived human 
initiative of its primary incentive, 
reasonable gain for the risks assumed. 

It was not capital that went on a 
strike, as is so glibly charged. It was 
the Government that was so blind as 
to clog the stream of investment 
money from freely functioning. It 
has completely forgotten the fifteen 
million investors, the savings bank 
depositors, the life insurance holders, 
who were the well springs from which 
capital formerly flowed so freely to 
expand our national income. Unless 
released from its fetters it is futile to 
expect the national income to rise to 
$100 billion and to provide the tax- 
able turnover the President envisages 
to cover his fixed $7 billion national 
budget. The President cites an ir- 
refutable truth when he declared that 
cooperation cannot be forced by legis- 
lation. 


Indecision Rules 


In other fields the Government has 
shown an indecisive attitude, as if it 
did not know its own mind, and this 
indecision has only added to the per- 
plexity industry constantly faces. 
Having opened the flood gates of in- 
flation and thus created an artificial 
prosperity for a short period, it sud- 
denly turned its coat tails and em- 
barked on a deflationary course. 

We seem to be on a 24-hour 
basis in our calculations, not knowing 
from one day to another in which 
direction our political vane will point. 
We face so many other obstacles that 
we cannot see the verdant plains 
beyond the trees of our forest of 
uncertainties. 

Big business is pilloried, although 
it was the white haired child when 
inflationary forces were hitting on all 
cylinders. Now it is held responsible 
for our collapse. The Government 
cannot make itself realize that this 
collapse emanated from the failure of 
its own economic planning. 

It was not more than fifteen months 


ACTLY | 


—Cargill in the Wilkes-Barre Record 


ago that the President in one of his 
enthusiastic campaign speeches boldly 
announced : ““We have planned it this 
way, and don’t let any one tell you 
otherwise.” Thus his recent scolding 
of big business looks very much like 
an alibi to distract attention from the 
current depression. 

Now that we are again at the cross 
roads, and our judgment is muddled, 
for we have none of the well-known 
and reliable barometers to consult for 
guidance for our forward actions, 
naturally we pause to ponder what 
will happen from now on. 

The prevailing impression is that 
we again face inflation, for some way 
will have to be found whereby the $7 
billion budget is to be met. But 
before inflation is reached a certain 
degree of reflation must take place 
since the vacuum in our business 
volume must be refilled. The extent 
of this reflation can be partially esti- 
mated when we realize that in less 
than seven months business and 
security values have undergone a 
shrinkage of 45 per cent, the sharpest 
since 1929, 

The Treasury Department has esti- 
mated that the deficit this year will 
approximate $1 billion. But if the 
nation’s taxable income declines in the 
same proportion as has business ac- 
tivity, the actual deficit is likely to be 
very much larger. In addition to the 
shrinkage in income there must be 
considered the cost of a large arma- 
ment program as well as the prob- 
ability of increased expenditures for 
relief. 

But the Administration will have 
to go much further than simply find- 
ing the money to provide for its own 
requirements, otherwise what it now 
terms as an intermediate recession 
can rapidly develop into a prolonged 


depression much more severe in jj 
effect than was the last one, whigh 
was regarded as unparalleled in og 
history. | 
The Government will need th 
fullest cooperation of business, which 
cannot be provided unless it is fr 
lieved from the fog in which it noy 
finds itself. It will have to withdray 
from competition with private enter. 
prise. It will need to revise its att. 
tude toward industry and to e@, 
courage it to push ahead. It mug 
reengender confidence on the part of 


capital so it can again venture forthill 


with reasonable anticipation of a fair 
return. Those, broadly, are the only 
practical vehicles through which 
money can be made to flow freely 
through the arteries of commerce and 
then down to the people. 


Tax Revision 


But above all, the Government 
must find means to lighten the tax 
burden or find some practical eco- 
nomic plan whereby the national 
income can be so expanded that taxes 
can be readily borne. This can be 
done on sound principles and still 
carry out the humanitarian objectives 
of the New Deal. 

If the Government develops a con- 
structive attitude toward business it 
can be assured of the fullest coopera- 
tion. It will be speedily forthcoming 
for all business asks is an opportunity 
for untrammelled development under 
intelligent regulation. The essence of 
substantial recovery can only be se- 
cured through real cooperation, but 
it must consist of teamwork, and not 
be onesided. The unjustified nagging 
and chiding must cease, for these only 
serve to keep apprehension and dis- 
trust on a keen edge. 

Past economic errors must be elimi- 
nated. Labor must do its part no 
less than business. It must not again 
allow itself to harass industry with 
demands that cannot be fulfilled. Far 
better is it for labor to have con- 
tinuous employment, than fewer hours 
and lighter pay envelopes resulting 
from demands no profit level can 
sustain. 

When capital and industry acquire 
confidence that they can expect of 
their government a helping hand in- 
stead of a strangling halter, faith will 
revive in a strong business recovery. 
Then will we be able to state more 
definitely in what direction we will 
move—from now on. 
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UT of the kaleidoscopic course 

of events that has been encom- 
passed in the thirty-five years since 
Tue FINANCIAL Wor Lp first went 
{0 press one outstanding feature 
emerges—the industrial progress of 
the country has been tremendous. 
Despite depressions and panics, earth- 
quakes and floods, politics and war, 
the nation’s industrial plant today is 
far better equipped to serve the vital 
needs and pleasures of the people 
than it was even conceived it could 
be in the year 1902. There have 
naturally been laggards in the for- 
ward movement and there has been 
the elimination of elements which be- 
came anachronistic in the flow of 
progress, but there was nothing done 
or produced in those days which can- 
not be better accomplished today, 
whether in the field of production, 
distribution, transportation or com- 
munications. 


After more than a third of 
a century of active life, 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD re- 
views some of the more 
important changes that 
have occurred in business 
fields during this period 
and presents a_ balance 
sheet of statistical compar- 
isons and contrasts. 


The Changing Face 
Business 


The appended tabulation gives 
some of the more significant compari- 
sons with the earlier period, and the 
figures themselves are self eloquent. 
But various components of the econ- 
omy have entered into the results— 
banking, labor, and industry—and it 
is the changes occurring in these fac- 
tors that now receive attention. 


BaNnkING: Whether or not the con- 
centration of the control of wealth 
was in the hands of a few private in- 
dividuals in the earlier years, it is an 
admitted fact that the elder J. P. Mor- 
gan and his lieutenants bridged the 
money panic of 1907. The country 
turned to Wall Street at a time when 
it had no centralized banking system. 
Under Woodrow Wilson in 1914 
came the Federal Reserve System of 
12 regional bankers’ banks and en- 
forced national bank membership. 
While this first step of taking over 


—Publishers Photo 


the control of money and credit by 
the Federal Government was relative- 
ly unsuccessful in so far as this aim 
was concerned—because of the pow- 
er left with the regional banks—the 
Banking Act of 1935 has successfully 
accomplished this purpose. In Wash- 
ington the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System—all seven 
members appointees of the President 
of the United States—now controls 
the world’s most powerful banking 
mechanism and central banking has 
replaced money and credit control 
which in a much smaller degree was 
concentrated in New York. Another 
important development has been the 
insurance of bank deposits by FDIC. 


Lazor: Although there were many 
benign and paternalistic business man- 
agers in the century’s first decade, in 
general it appears to be roughly true 
that the law of the jungle prevailed 


Financial, Business and 


Industrial Comparisons After a 35-Year Interval 


(Figures Partially Estimated) 
1902 


90: 1937 
Population .......... 105,711,000 130,000,000 
FINANCIAL 
New York Stock Exchange: 
Stock issues listed 384 1,259 
Volume in shares. 186,733,710 409,464,570 
Bond issues listed. 891 1,376 
Bond volume ..... $893,048,032  $2,792,531,000 


Value of a_ sea 


t 
(high and low)... $81,000-$65,000 $134,000-$61,000 
,100 1,375 


Number of seats.. 1 F 
inance: 
U. S. Gov. debt... $1,178,031,000  $36,690,000,000 
Money in circu- 
$2,249,390,551 $6,681,000,000 
Circulation (per 
$28.43 $51.50 
Bank Clearings: 
Total for U. S.....$117,407,356,000 $332,820,000,000 
New York City .. $76,328.189,000 $186,739,777,000 
Outside New York $41,079,167,000 $146,080,223,000 
Life insurance, total 
$8,698,587,912 $110,000,000,000 


INDUSTRIAL 
Foreign Trade: 
Total exports .... $1,381,719,000  $3,250,000,000 
Total imports .... $903,321,000  $3,150,000,000 
Automobiles: 
Passenger Cars: 
Production ...... 9,000 4,050,000 
Registration 23,000 25,400,000 
Trucks: 
Production ...... none 925,000 
Registration .. none 4,250,000 
Electricity: 
Kilowatt hours ... —2,507,051,115  —119,000,000,000 
Generating ca- 
pacity (KW)... 1,212,235 35,042,000 
Cost per KWH... 16.2 cents 4.37 cents 
Customers ........ 583,000 . 27,000, 
Telephones: 
(No. in service)... 2,371,044 19,400,000 
Steel: 
Ingot production 
14,556,315 50,250,000 


Anthracite Coal: 


36,940,710 50,300,000 
Bituminous Coal: 
232,336,468 447,000,000 
Crude Oil: 
88,767,000 1,280,000,000 
Railroads: 
Operating rev- 
Net operating in- 
$560,000,000 $590,000,000 
Cigarette: 
Consumption ..... 2,661,000,000 165,000,000,000 
Aviation: 
Revenue passenger 
miles flown ..... none 400,000,600 
Value of planes, 
engines, a none $130,000,000 
Sales of sets..... i none 7,750,000 
Broadcasting: 
Time sales (2 
systems) ....... none $67,352,000 
yon: 
Consumption (lbs.) none 300,000,000 
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in labor-capital relations, with capital 
having the sharper claws. At any 
rate, it was considered necessary to 
insert in the Clayton Act of 1914 
“that the labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of com- 
merce,” and that labor institutions 
formed for the purposes of mutual 
help should not be considered illegal 
combinations under the anti-trust 
laws. Samuel Gompers declared the 
labor provisions of this act to be 
“Labor’s Magna Charta.” The pen- 
dulum has swung back and forth since 
that time, with the original antagon- 
ism being somewhat tempered by 
company unions. But with the pass- 
age of the National Labor Relations 
Act (1935), the balance of power ap- 
pears definitely to have shifted to 
labor. Under what William Green 
calls a “New Magna Charta of 
Labor,” majority rule in collective 
bargaining is legally recognized and 
employers must bargain with em- 
ployees, although the legal responsi- 
bility of unions to keep contracts re- 
mains unfixed. Last year witnessed 
the most disastrous series of strikes 
in the history of the country, with the 


Inpustry: It is in the field of 
thought, perhaps, that the most revo- 
lutionary industrial change has taken 
place since the turn of the century. 
Hand in hand with the concept of 
mass production has evolved a realiza- 
tion of the importance of mass pur- 
chasing power and at least a consider- 
ation that higher wages can be com- 
bined with better and cheaper prod- 
ucts to the benefit of all if the effi- 
ciency of the workers is assured and 
if scientific methods are applied to 
production and distribution. There is 
a limit, of course, at a given time, to 
the ceiling of wages and the economy 
with which products can be produced, 
but when Henry Ford expounded this 
theory in 1913, it was regarded as 
fantastic by the vast majority of in- 
dustrialists, who believed that higher 
wages necessarily meant higher prices. 

Certainly the development of the 
automobile industry over the last 
thirty-five years from a pygmy to a 


giant in the American industrial 
hierarchy is imposing. Integration 
and_ diversification—two industrial 


characteristics of the period—have 
taken place and the product has been 


the American public only about 73 
now survive, but the buyer today cay 
find a vehicle more exactly suited to 
the function he wishes it to perfor. 
than he could at any time in the Past, 
Another great though less spectacy, 
lar achievement has been the develop. 
ment of chemical and chemical engi. 
neering—largely since the Work 
War—to an immeasurably importay 
place in the nation’s economy, it 
ramifications extending to every 
branch of industry. Scientific te. 
search has been, of course, a vital ip. 
fluence in business development, pro. 
ducing new industries and improving 
many products. The thirty-five year 
period has seen the growth of such 
industrial divisions as aviation, air. 
conditioning, rayon, radio and a hos 
of others from commercial nonentity 
to importance, television is around 
the corner, and on farther horizon, 
must loom other industries as yet un. 
visualized. 
Under the capitalistic system and 
a democratic form of government, 
the United States has outstripped 
the world in industrial develop. 
ment and it would take a com. 


law of the jungle in full force and constantly improved and offered at a_ pletely pessimistic prognosticator to 
with labor having the sharper claws _ relatively lower price. Of some 1,500 - forecast that this progress will not 
this time. makes of cars and trucks offered to continue. 
INCE the arrangement of an in- index of the former characteristic is a reasonable degree of safety of prin- 
vestment program is an individu- available in the yield column. The cipal is required, the lower-yielding 
al problem which must be solved in investor who is in a position to as- bonds and preferred stocks should be 
accordance with one’s particular needs sume a greater risk with his funds given preference. Although none of 
and objectives, the accompanying list can concentrate more extensively in the issues is of prime investment 
of attractively situated issues has been _ the quasi-speculative issues in the va- stature, the average individual should 
intentionally diversified as to quality rious groupings and obtain a larger find suitable media to fit his 1938 
as well as industry. A fairly good return as compensation. But where portfolio requirements. 
BONDS COMMON STOCKS (GOOD GRADE) 
Recent Current Earned Recent 
Issue Rate Maturity Price Yie Issue Rate PerShare Price Yield 
Texas Corporation debenture.......... 3%s 1951 106 3.3% America Home Products............. $2.60 ce $3.12 38 6.8% 
McKesson & Robbins conv. debenture 5%s 1950 99 5.5 3.00 ce 1.47 64 47 
National Dairy Prod. debenture (ww.) 334s 1951 101 3.7 International Harvester ............. 4.00 b 5.77 70 5.7 
Pennsylvania Railroad debenture..... 44s 1970 89 5.1 a rr ore 1.60 e 1.40 31 5.2 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Ist 4s 1943 80. 5.0 ye a mere 4.00 d 4.27 42 9.5 
PREFERRED STOCKS SPECULATIVE GRADE STOCKS 
Earned Recent Earned Recent 
Issue Rate PerShare Price Yield Issue Rate PerShare Price Yield 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ............. $6.00 a$21.57 95 6.3 -g- 21 
Firestone Tire & Rubber............ 6.00 b 19.89 92 6.2 $2.23 15 8.0 
Caterpillar Tractor conv............. 5.00 £161.04 100° 5.0 \ 0.50 c 1.37 18 2.8 
Tide Water Associated Oil conv..... 4.50 c 24.34 83 5.4 Petroleum Corporation .............. 1.27 d 0.91 13 9.7 
Westvaco Chlorine conv............. 1.50 13.11 27 5.6 1.00 c 1.46 17 5.9 


a—Twelve months ended June 30, 1937. b—Fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1937. 
1937. f—Ten months ended Oct. 31, 1937. g—Paid 1/10 share of $2 pref. 


stock in 1937. 


c—Nine months ended Sept. 30, 1937. d-—1936. e—Dividends ended June 30, 
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With poor earnings indi- 
cated for most industries 
in the first half, relative 
1938 records of the major 
divisions will depend 
largely upon the extent of 
general recovery in the 
last six months. But some 
favored industries should 
maintain operations at a 
high level throughout the 
course of the current year. 


ECESSION” or “depression,” 

call it what you will, existing 
business conditions are such that the 
large majority of industries are des- 
tined to show an uninspiring record 
of earnings for the first quarter of 
1938, and probably also for the first 
half. If predictions of a substantial 
recovery in the last half of the year 
are fulfilled, some of the “feast or 
famine industries” which are cur- 
rently operating at a loss might be 
able to recoup early 1938 deficits and 
wind up the year with good net 
incomes. But since the duration of 
the slump or rapidity of later re- 
covery are matters which will remain 
for some time “in the lap of the 
gods,” conjecture on business trends 
sx months or more in the future 
might prove futile. There are, how- 
ever, certain industries which give 
promise of a better than average 
showing for the first half, and also for 
the full year. Prominent in this group 
are the following : 


ArrcrAFT: Apparently justifiable 
predictions of the 1938 volume of air- 
craft manufacturing show increases 
oer 1937 ranging from 10 to 25 per 
cent. Unfilled ‘orders on hand sup- 
port the forecast that the current 
year’s volume will establish a new 
high record for this industry. Ex- 
panding governmental expenditures 
for military and naval aircraft will 


account in large part for the increased 
activity, but commercial and export 
business is expected to contribute 
substantially to total volume. 


ARMAMENTS: Larger Federal ap- 
propriations for other types of arma- 
ment will also result in increased 
volume for the shipyards, and certain 
specialty companies. (See articles, 
FW, January 5 and January 12.) 


Gotp Mininc: Further gains in 
production of gold appear to be a 
logical expectation. Gold mining 
companies enjoy the outstanding ad- 
vantage of a fixed price for their 
product; in the event of any later 
change in the Government’s buying 
rate, an increase in the price would 
appear much more probable than a 
reduction. The decline in the general 
price level in recent months indicates 
that production costs will not increase 
in the current year and may be 
slightly lower. 


O1ts: Industrial recession is not 
expected to have a seriously adverse 
effect on gasoline sales and total con- 
sumption of petroleum products 
should equal 1937 or show a moderate 
increase. Assuming that crude oil 
prices will continue stable and that 
there will be some weakness in the 
gasoline markets because of increas- 
ing stocks, companies which purchase 
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More Promising 
Industries for 1938 


a large part of their refinery require- 
ments will suffer some decline in 
profit margins. Earnings of crude 
oil producers and integrated units 
should hold up well, and the industry 
as a whole should make a satisfactory 
showing, barring greater impairment 
of its statistical position than now 
appears indicated. 


Togpacco: Cigarette output ad- 
vanced to a new high record in 1937; 
although the rate of increase may 
tend to taper off in 1938, further 
small gains are probable. Unless 
wholesale prices should be raised, no 
net gain in profits is likely for the 
industry as a whole, since costs will 
be higher. But earnings should be 
well maintained, in the face of adverse 
industrial conditions, and one or two 
individual units may show fair gains. 

These five groups represent indus- 
tries which will either show gains in 
volume or only slight losses and 
which should maintain earnings at a 
level close to or above that of last 
year. Other less important indus- 
tries, such as chewing gum manufac- 
turing, may do equally well. In 
general, this group represents the 
closest approach to immunity from 
the effects of general business de- 
clines. In certain industries, notably 
aircraft, there is a strongly defined 
secular growth factor which tends to 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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The Banking ‘“‘Who’s Who” for Leading Corporations 


a four year interval, THE FINANCIAL WorLD again 
presents in the accompanying tabulation a list of many of 
the country’s high ranking corporations and their banking affilia- 


tions or connections. 


Wherever possible the list has been checked 


with sources close to the organizations involved and with the 
semi-official directories that carry this kind of information, but 
in some cases recourse to past records of financing and under- 
writing has been necessary. It is hardly necessary to point to 
the many changes in the banking field during the past few years, 
including the separation of commercial and investment banking 


and the consolidation of many brokerage houses. 


250 Companies and Their Financial Connections 


Company Connections 
23, 24 
27 
36 
Amalgamated Leather....... 21, 39, 41 
Amer. Ag. Chemical............ 24, 
Amer. Bank > 
Amer. Brake 5, 20 
Amer. 13, 24 
Amer. Chain & Cable.............. 26 
33, 53 
Amer. & Foreign Power.......... 42 
, 8, 41 
Amer. International ............. 9, 24 
Amer. Locomotive 
Amer. Rolling Mill ............. 29, 48 
Amer. Steel Foundries ........... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining ............ 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.. a: 19, 22, 27, 5 
WORKER 24 
Anaconda Copper 

22, 23, 34, 41, 42, 45, 48 
Ascher-Dantels 
4, 8, 13, 17, 31, 45, 
Associated Dry Goods....... 34, 36, 41 
rrr. 13, 19, 22 
32 
Baldwin Locomotive .............. 53 
Balttmore & 4, 50 
Bangor & Aroostook. ...........« 27 
Beatrice Creamery ..............0 20 
24 
Bethlehem Steel....... 8, 22, 31, 41, a 
41 
Brooklyn-Man. 
, 24, 34, 37, 41, - 
California Packing 4 
eer 22, 41 
Pattic 4, 
13 
Chicago & Northwestern.......... 13 
4, 10, 28 
Cluett, Peabody ............ , 6, a7 
Colgate-Palmolive 49 


1—Aldred & Company. 
2—Backe, J. S. & Co. 
3—Bancamerica-Blair Co. 
4—Bank of Montreal. 
5—Bankers Trust Co. (N. Y. ) 
*6—Barney, C. D. & Co. 
7—Becker, A. G. & Co. 
8—Brown, Harriman & Co., Inc. 
9—Cassatt & Co., Inc. 
10—Central Hanover Bank (N. Y.) 
11—Chase National Bank (N. Y.) 
12—Cleveiand Trust Co. 
13—Continental Ill. Nat’] Bank 
(Chicago, II1.) 


But because of 


Company Connections 
Colorado & Southern.............. 18 
Columbia Gas & EL............ 22, 29 
Columbia Pictures ............. 6, 26 
23 
Commercial Credit ............. 17, 30 
Commercial Inv. Trust...... 14, 31, 34 
Commercial Solvents ............. 52 
Consolidated Edison ............ 40, 42 
Consolidated Gas (Balt.).......... 1 
Continental Baking .............. 22 
22 
44 
13 
24, 37 
Delaware & Hudson............... 11 
Delaware Lack. & West........... 4 
48 
Electric Bond & Share......... 22, 47 
Electric Power & Light........... 47 
Electric Stor. Battery............. 9 
Endicott Johnson .............. 21, 27 
Engineers Pub. Ser................ 51 
11 
6, 23, 36 
Freeport Sulphur .............. 30, 42 
General American Trans......... 6, 31 
General Electric ..... 5, 19, 35, 40, 42 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 7, 
21, 36 
Glidden Company ............ 
Goodrich .......... 27,5 36, 43 
Granite (ity 24, 37 
Grant, 36 
Great Northern Ry.............. 11, 27 
Hudson Bay Mining............... 22 
11, 13, 22 
Interborough Rapid Tran........ 2, 24 
Interlake Iron .......... 2, 24, 35, 41 
4, 13, 18 
Int’] Mercantile Marine..11, 31, 42, 51 
4, 5, 11, 24 
Int’l Paper & Power.......... 4, 6, 11 


14—Dillon, Read & Co. 
15—Dominick & Dominick. 
16—Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
17—First Boston Corp. 
18—First National Bank, Chicago. 
19—First National Bank (N. Y.) 
20—Glore, Forgan & Company. 
21—Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
22—Guaranty Trust Co. (N. Y.) 
23—Halligarten & Co. 
24—Hayden, Stone & Co. 
25—Hayden, Miller & Co. 
26—Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
27—Hornblower & Weeks 


*Recently merged to form Smith, Barney & Co. 


Key to Banking Houses and Other Financial Connections 
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these changes the reader should be cautioned that the list ma may fe. 
historical in some instances and quite general in others fe 
example, if a high company official is a director of a bank 
this has been considered an affiliation. Moreover, in no 

does the affiliation or connection insinuate that the bankers hay 
sponsored the company’s securities—although this may . 
occurred through underwriting—and, furthermore, nak 
possible implication that the banker, whether commercial or 
investment, is in any way responsible for the market Price, o; 
movement of the security prices. The figures following’ th 
names of the companies are keyed in with the figures in ee 
of the bankers. 


Company Connections Company Connections 
Kansas City Southern............. ee eo 4, 5, 47, 9 
Kennecott Copper Remington Rand iseseeneesel 
Kimberly Clark. ..... Republic Steel .......... 20, 31, ry 4 
Safeway Stores ............ 4, 9,3 
Libby, McNeill St. Louis-San 
Lone Star Cement. sears, Roebuck 21, % 
Loose-Wiles_ Bircuit 26. 43, 5) 
Louisville Gas Sharp & va 
Louisville & Nashville 
Shell Union Oil...... 14, 15, 24, 35, 

arine Midland ............ 38, 53 
Marshall Field ................13, 35 Socony Vacuum 
Mathieson Alkali ............... 24, 37. Southern Cal. Edison.......... 17, 4 

47 outhern Railway 
McKesson & Robbins........... 21,48 Standard Brands ............ 4, 27,4 
Stores 22 Standard Gas 
9,27 Standard Oil, Ind.................. 8 
Mid-Continent Petroleum......... 53 Stone & Webster.............» 30, 51 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ........... 47 Studebaker 2, 36 

ee 10, 13, 14, 4 
2 Tidewater Assoc. Oil..... 31, 4 
Nash-Kelvinator ..............+ 35, 37, Trans. & West. Air........... a ‘ 
National Cash Register............ 42 Underwood Elliott ............. 24, 36 
National Dairy ........ 19, 21, 27,45 Union Carbide ...............s000 10 
New ‘hae 10 United Aircraft 27, 41 
New York Air Brake........... 15, 48 United Biscuit .......... 21, 30, 36, 3 
New York Central ................ 19 United Drug 
North American Co...........+.... 10, 3 
Oliver Farm Equip............... 4, 5, 23, 31, 
8, 34, 45 : 
Pan American Airways..5, 22, 36,41 Walter (Hiram) 16,2 
Paramount Pictures..... 23, 26, 36, 37 
18 Western Maryland 
Phillips Petroleu 17 Western Union ............. 
Pittsburgh & West Va........... 7 gga 6, 
eeling Steel........ 8, 27, 31, 35, 4 


28—Hutton, E. F. 
29—Hutton, W. E. & Co. 
30—Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
31—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

32—Laird, Bissell & Meeds. 
33—Langley (W. C.) & Co. 
34—Lazard Freres. 

35—Lee, Higginson Corp. 
36—Lehman Brothers. 
37—Manufacturers Trust Co. (N. Y.) 
38—Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
39—Merrill, Lynch & Co. 
40—Morgan, Stanley Co., Inc. 
41—Murphy, G. M.-P. & Co. 


42—National City Bank (N. Y.) 
43—Otis & Co. 
44—Paine, Webber & Co. 
45—Rollins (E. H.) & Sons, Inc. 
46—Royal Bank of Canada. 
47—Seligman, J. & W. 
*48—Smith, Edward B. & Co. 
49—Spencer Trask & Co. 
50—Speyer & Co. 
51—Stone & Webster & Blodget 
52—Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
53—White, Weld & Co. 
54—Wood, Low & 
55—Wood. Struthers & Co 
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every im- 
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origin. The thought 


portant mile post in 
human activity the im- 
pulse arises to review 
the past in order to 
help shape the course 
of the future, so far 


HOW TO SPECULATE. 


When speculating in Wall Street, al- 
ways place your trades through houses 
that are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


The end of the mor** 
the stock ™-*~* 
~ 


MARKET THOUGHTS, 


of how defenseless the 
investors were against 
fraudulent financing 
brought the idea there 
was an urgent need 
for a guide, fearless 


as it is within the ken 
of human molding. 

In life this has as 
important a_ bearing 
as has the process of 
nature on the earth, 
for no one need be 
told that a tree grows 
in accordance to the 
fertility of the soil in 
which it is nurtured. 3 
And the creation of 
the human mind pur- 


YEARS 


Have 


Rolled 


enough to expose this 
financial chicanery 
that was then so prev- 
alent. This thought 
gave birth to THE 
FINANCIAL WorLp— 
at first as a small 
monthly, later on as a 
semi-monthly and then 
as a weekly. 

In those days there 
were no Blue Sky 
Laws—no national 


sues a similar pattern. 

Only by this stand- 
ard can progress be 
measured, If there is 
no real reason for existence, then fail- 
ure is inevitable and there remains 
nothing worth recording. 

To this standard of development 
THE FInaANcIAL Wortp humbly sub- 
mits itself as it turns its thirty-fifth 
year, and it does so in no spirit of ego- 
tism, but with an earnest self appraisal 
to determine to what extent it can use 
this long past so as to further improve 
the status of investors and more fully 
assure the integrity of their capital. 

As THE FiInancraL Wor tp looks 
back upon the years it has lived it re- 
calls the basic thought that gave it 
birth. Thirty-five years ago an inci- 
dent occurred to its founder that pro- 
vided the reason for THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s creation. As a newspaper 
man he had gone to Beaumont, Texas, 
to report on the development of the 
new and sensational oil discovery. 
As rapidly as new oil wells were be- 
ing drilled, new corporations were 
organized around them with capital 
in the millions, with properties not 


legislation except the 
statute dealing with 


worth a tithe of their advertised value, 
but served up to the public in such 
glowing colors that they sucked mil- 
lions of dollars of investors’ money 
into their maw. 

Those were the days of caveat 
emptor, and they were followed by 
other booms of similar mushroom 


The Better Business Bureau 
of New York City 


Dear Mr. Guenther: 

When I first entered the Truth-in- 
Advertising work of organized adver- 
tising, more than twenty-three years 
ago, I found that your keen vision 
and your trenchant pen had pioneered 
the cause of honesty in securities 
transactions in striking and effective 
ways. 

Your searching and fearless assaults 
on the chicanery and fraud practiced 
by fake promoters and bucket shop 
operators, large and small, blazed a 
trail which organized business has 
followed faithfully to the present day. 
You and your publication have never 
wavered in a course of aggressive, re- 
sultful opposition to malpractices in 
the financial life of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) H. J. KENNER, 
President and General Manager 
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using the mails for 

fraudulent purposes, 
which was seldom used against finan- 
cial pirates until their schemes had 
collapsed and it was too late to protect 
guileless investors. 

Nor were THE FINANCIAL 
Wor tp’s early days a bed of roses. 
In its youthful flush of a militant cru- 
sader it subjected itself to the power- 
ful attacks of those whose indefensible 
financial methods it had revealed. On 
all sides it was assailed, called a black- 
mailer, harassed by criminal and civil 
libel suits, a procedure based on the 
theory that, it being unknown and 
financed only with a belief that it had 
a cause to serve, this constant bar- 
rage would succeed in silencing it. 

But THE FINANCIAL WorLD’s 
founder could not be so easily dis- 
couraged. When he started it he fully 
realized the baptism of fire through 
which he had to pass before he could 
end these slanders, for being more or 
less unknown to investors he had 
to convince them that he was serving 
no interest but their own by endeav- 
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oring to tell them the truth about se- 
curities into which they were invited 
to put their money. 

In those early days when THE 
FINANCIAL Wor p had to establish 
its integrity of purpose it accepted 
no advertising. It assumed this posi- 
tion in order to maintain its complete 
independence of utterance. It felt it 
could depend upon the investor’s sup- 
port—a belief that in the many years 
that have intervened has been sub- 
stantiated, and which throughout the 
long period has proven the most 
heartening influence to its publisher. 

Space will not permit recounting 
many of the exciting episodes 
through which THE FINANCIAL 
Wor cp had to pass during the grow- 
ing years. All that can be touched 
upon there are those which possessed 
a more or less national interest. These 
will be cited briefly. 


Scuttling the Pirates 


There was one feature THE FINAN- 
CIAL WorLD can now look back up- 
on with agreeable pleasure because 
it proved successful in its 
timely warnings to investors: that 
was acolumn which appeared regu- 
larly under the caption “The Fairy 
Land of Finance,” in which the 
frauds were satirized. This col- 
umn was abandoned only when State 
after State enacted Blue Sky Laws. 
and finally the Federal Government 
nationalized this movemenc for the 
better protection of investors in its 
Securities & Exchange Act. The col- 
umn had served its purpose, and 
ceased to appear. What THE FINAN- 
cIAL Wor cp had continuously advo- 
cated for the protection of investors 
had become a reality. Nothing gave 
greater pleasure than the attainment 
of this goal. 

It could be graphically illustrated 
to what extent financial fraud was 
prevalent before these legislative safe- 
guards were set up by reproducing a 
tabulation THE FINANCIAL Wor 
publisher had compiled to accompany 
a series of articles entitled “Pirates 
of Finance” that he had written for 
World’s Work in collaboration with 
its financial editor, John K. Barnes. 
The list of these frauds and overcap- 
italized enterprises numbered more 
than a thousand; their aggregate cap- 
ital came to more than $12 billion. 
and of these enterprises none is in 
existence today. Their principal pro- 
moters, many of them, have had to 
pay their penalty to society for their 
misdeeds. 


More interesting, however, was the 
outcome of the creative work THE 
FINANCIAL Wor cp had inaugurated. 
One of its greatest admirers in its 
years of adolescence was George 
Caldwell, then head of the American 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago. 
Realizing he could broaden its field 
of protection and education of inves- 
tors, he aided in forming the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, the mem- 
bership of which today includes all our 
representative investment firms, and 
which has rendered such excellent 
service to the cause of reputable in- 
vestment in the years it has existed. 

Another outcome of THE FINAN- 
cIAL Wortp’s activity in the cause 
of truth in investments was the for- 
mation of the National Vigilance 
Committee, out of which have devel- 
oped the Better Business Bureaus 
throughout the country. This move- 
ment has gone further than just the 
financial field and extends now to all 
types of advertising. The first presi- 
dent of this organization was Harry 
D. Robbins, and its first vice presi- 
dent was the publisher of THE 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp. 


Fighting Fraud 


Another useful service in which 
THE FINANCIAL Wor Lp takes some 
measure of pride was in connection 
with the Martin Act that New York 
State had enacted for the prosecution 
of financial fraud. When that law as 
perfected under the administration 
of Attorney General Albert Ottinger, 
THE FINANCIAL Wor -p turned its 
comprehensive records of frauds over 
to the State to enable it to have as 
an enforcement aid as complete data 
as it was possible to accumulate. 

THE FINANCIAL can also 
draw considerable satisfaction from 
its exposure of the numerous bucket 
shops that thrived in New York until 
the Consolidated Stock Exchange 
failed, and likewise from its expos- 
ure of the Boston Curb Market, which 
had lent itself as a fence to disrepu- 
table promotions. 

Yet in all of its crusades for im- 
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provement in financial methods, Ty; 
FINANCIAL WoRrtp has not 
the broad field of education of th 
public in sound principles of inyeg. 
ment. It has always striven to poiny 
out the needs of such education, real. 
izing that knowledge is the investory 
paramount protection for his security 
and welfare. 


Several years before the Federal 
Securities Act was passed by Con. 
gress, THE FINANCIAL Wor 
urged the formation of a National Ip. 
vestors Association and went so far 
as to incorporate such a non-profit 
organization as a vehicle for the move. 
ment. Investors were not then pre- 
pared to take the initiative. The Goy- 
ernment had to assume the task, but it 
is noteworthy to cite that the re. 
forms that made up this tentative or- 
ganization’s platform, with the excep. 
tion of one, have all been embodied in 
the Securities & Exchange Acts. The 
one exception was the recommenda- 
tion that special directors be elected 
to corporate directorates to represent 
the small stockholders—and to this 
might now be added as a belated sug- 
gestion that labor also have such rep- 
resentation. 

If THE FINANCIAL Wor cp has oc- 
casion to discuss economic problems 
which enter the realm of politics, as 
it so often must, it endeavors to do 
sO in a non-partisan spirit. It feels 
that investors’ rights are as worthy 
of recognition as those of any other 
class making up our citizenry. Long 
before the punitive assaults on the 
public utilities assumed definite and 
aggressive form, THE FINANCIAL 
Wor tp, foreseeing the ill effects on 
this industry, endeavored to awaken 
holders of utility securities to this de- 
velopment in a widely quoted series 
of articles “Scuttling Fifteen Million 
Investors.” What these articles pre- 
dicted has more or less come to pass. 


Record of Progress 


Thirty-five years have rolled by. 
They have been filled with dynamic 
events—they have been years of un- 
paralleled prosperity, demonstrating 
the inherent potentialities of our 
country. They have also been marred 
by adversity, but the latter THE 
FINANCIAL Wor LD has viewed as 
test of our character and _ solidity. 
Somehow we have emerged from all 
these set-backs. They say of the Brit- 
ish that they have a way of muddling 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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HE insolvency of some of our 

major railroad systems which 
are still “in the. courts,’ began in 
1930. The question arises why so 
little progress has been made in re- 
organization. In no other depression 
have such conditions, comparably, 
existed. Such continuance impairs 
the balance necessary to our return 
to normality and prosperity. 


Major Receiverships 


In order to acquire a true perspec- 
tive, a fair example of some of our 
major systems, is set forth below with 
date of bankruptcy, the times earned 
fixed charges in 1929, 1936 and 1937. 


Date of Times earned fixed 
char, 


Receiver- ges 

ship 1929 1936 *1937 
Seaboard Air Line.... 1930 1.09 0.34 0.46 
1931 2.08 0.83 0.58 
St. Louis-San Fran... 1932 1.81 0.40 0.35 
Missouri Pacific ...... 1933 1.69 0.62 0.62 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 1933 2.16 0.10 0.36 
Ch. Mil. St. P. & Pac. 1935 2.16 0.73 0.70 
Ch. & North Western 1935 2.14 0.42 0,12 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart. 1935 2.42 0.75 0.46 


*1937 estimated. 


The margin between prosperity and 
adversity is apparent. The earning 
power on which a_ reorganization 
could be based seems evidenced in 
1936 and 1937. The growing im- 
patience at delay in railroad reor- 


By THEODORE PRINCE 


ganizations has often been officially 
voiced and most recently in the case 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, when the I.C.C. at a hear- 
ing gave the dehtor railroad until Sep- 
tember 20 of last year to present a 
final plan ; in default thereof proceed- 
ings were adjourned to January 20 
of this year. Again in that reorgan- 
ization Judge Wilkerson of Chicago 
specifically threatened “unprecedented 
action” if the diverse factors did not 
get together and speed reorganization. 

Such delay must disclose some 
basic difficulty. 

Is it lack of efficiency? In 1931 
the railroads with a gross operating 
revenue of about $4,188,000,000 
earned $135,000,000 as net income 
after payment of all charges; in 1936 
the railroads with a gross operating 
revenue of $4,053,000,000 earned 
$165,000,000 as net income. To earn 
$30,000,000 additional net income 
with $135,000,000 less gross, speaks 
for itself. Larger costs for labor, ma- 
terial and supplies reduced that net 
sharply in 1937, but that change can 
be shown to be due to special causes 
and at least not to inefficiency. 

Have the railroads been increasing 
their debt too fast in relation to gross 


~Finfoto 


with 


income in the last decade? In 1894 
the fixed debt of the railroads was 
about 54 per cent of their road and 
equipment account. In 1901 it was 
52 per cent; in 1923 it was 50 per 
cent; in 1929 it was 45 per cent. No 
change since then could alter the de- 
clining tendency of the relation of 
debt to investment account. 


Fixed Charges Off 


If we examine the percentage that 
fixed charges bear to that investment 
account we find that in the decade 
ending 1910 it was 4.15 per cent; 
at the end of ten years later it was 
3.56 per cent; at the end of 1930 it 
was about 3.25 per cent; at the pres- 
ent time it is around 3 per cent. Out 
of 1936 gross onerating revenue, fixed 
charges took 17 per cent, while be- 
tween 1900 and 1907 it took 24 per 
cent, which was a period of great 
railroad prosperity. It is clear that 
the fundamental conflict lies élse- 
where. 

Let us examine the structure of 
railroad debt. We have first mort- 
gages, holding a first lien on the prop- 
erty and on earnings, then second and 
third mortgages having liens in re- 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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REVIEW AND FORECAST 


Production (3) Earnj 
Production Military Stock Prices ot 5" 
AVIATION Year Civil Planes Year Planes Year High (15) Low Year Compan A 
1933 5911 1933 466 1933... $11.93 $5.74 (26)$41 the 
1,55$ 1,141 1936... .16.91 12.68 4 tiv! 
(9)1,917 (9)539 1937... .19.11 9.69 (9965591355 
jn | 
BUILDING Contracts Awarded Cost _ 
(i7)Square Feet (16) Index No. (6) B 
409,675,000 1936 ...... 206.5 1936... .43.34 32.06 20,153'09) 
446,083,000 1937 ......236.0 1937... .50.24 24.53 (9)1937........ 18, 2071094 
CHEMICALS Production Price —_ 
(5) Index No. (14) Index No. 
85.8 80.4 1936... .80.95 64.36 163,594/009 bel 
(2)99.9 1937 ...(23)84.7 1937... .80.84 53.22 (9)1937 Bu 
COPPERS World Output Price - 
(2) Tons Per. Lb. ( 
1,381,000 8.66 1934... .22.60 18.59 20,145,820 
1,838,000 9.58 1936. ...47.56 25.98 sas 72,415.16] in 
10.125 
MOTORS Production % Exports * 
(4) Cars to Total ; 
1,985,909 9.6 1933....22.74 7.61 86,163,000 
1934 ........... 2,800,063 15.0 1934... .26.76 18.24 92,313,000 ™ 
4,119,811 13.6 1935....38.08 19.57 204,127,009 
4,616,857 11.0 1936 ....52.34 40.05 313,362,000 ali 
wa 
ILS Production Price = 
Bhbls. of Crude Per Bbl. ( 
908,065,000 1.198 1934... .23.50 18.89 35,479,474 cet 
1,098,516,000 1.278 1936... .82.48 26.51 64,498,586 pa 
1937 ....... 1,280,000,000 1.364 1937... .37.80 23.79 79,341,426 va 
un 
RAILROADS carn Av. Rev. ver Ton-Mile (7) 
19% 
ak 30,845,960 ns 0.978 1934. 38.23 29.19 416,887,000 
36,063,307 0.974 1936... .53.10 38.68 165,000,000 
lio 
STEELS Ingot Production Price 
Gross Tons Per Lb. 
22,894,000 1.943c. 1933... .42.58 17.13 458,780,050 st 
25,949,000 2.103 1934....43.04 28.91 d22,803,811 to 
33,940,000 2.126 1935....51.24 21.69 16,054,584 ta 
47,513,000 2.148 1936... .53.23 39.83 91,979,008 of 
Last 2.605 ti 
TEXTILES Production Price 
(20) Index No. (22) Index No. 
97 64.8 1933... .33.49 7.98 1938... «13,937,000 be 
(23)118 1937 (23) 77.4 1937 26.92 12.71 1937 Not available al 
TIRES Production Price 
(18) Pneumatic Casings (19) Per Lb. b 
3,035 5.96c. 1933....29.64 10.49 |) 8,397,200 te 
(9)5,024 1937 ..(21)19.83 1937... .47.70 20.36 20,318,900 
el 
TOBACCOS Production Price 
Billions of Cigarettes Per Thousand 6 
Sac 153.17 6.10 1936 70.78 62.66 77,162,000 F ¢ 
(21) 150.02 6.25 1937 68.26 51.24 1937...Not available} p 
Production Household Price 
UTILITIES Kw. H. Per Kw. H. (6) 
1937 ..€12)119,000,000,000 1987 ...~¢€25)4:37 1937... .36.46 26.56 1937. .(11)121,030,319 
: (1) December estimated. (2) Copper output world figures; 1937 estimated. (3) Excluding companies which do not. issue - 
Guarterly reports, except for coppers. tires, utilities and chemicals. (4) Including trucks. (5) Standard Statistics Index, 1 
1926 = 100. (6) Four leading companies. (7) These and other rail figures are for all Class T roads. (9) Based on 9 months I 
1937. (10) Based on 10 months: November and December estimated. (11) 12 months ended September 30. (12) 10 months r 
actual; 2 months estimated. (13) Allied Chemical figures estimated. (14) Standard’s Wholesale Index for Chemicals and Drugs, fi 
n 
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whey? 


AVIATION—While the year 1937 saw fur- 
her progress in all branches of aviation, the 
Mnufacturing division registered the widest 
wins Military orders arising from ambi- 
won ‘foreign and domestic rearmament pro- 
pone and supplemented by a wide increase 
in commercial transport needs resulted in a 


new sales peak for engines, planes and parts. 
Furthermore, the large bank of unfilled or- 
ders on the industry’s books at the end of 
1937, the increased domestic military appro- 
priations and indications of even further 
allocations for national defense that will set 
a peacetime record, forecast maintenance of 


a high level of manufacturing operations 
through 1938. During 1937 the transport 
division showed further progress in opera- 
tions, That this trend will continue during 
1938 appears likely in view of the increasing 
air-mindedness of the traveling public, use 
of safety devices and more eflicient planes. 


BUILDING—After a promising early start 
jast year, the trend of building construction 
jn April took a definitely downward trend 
which was Sharply accentuated during the 
ast quarter. Nevertheless contracts award- 
ed in 37 states totalled $2.9 billion against 
92.7 pillion for 1936, and a five year average 


reason for the current slump in building is 
the unsettled general business situation ag- 
gravated by increased costs (especially that 
of labor), and a sharp readjustment of those 
factors is necessary to reverse the trend. 
No substantial improvement is anticipated 
for the first half of the current year, al- 
though the Federal housing program may 


afford some stimulus. Building material 
prices may later undergo some reductions, 
but earningswise this should be offset by 
the larger volume which would doubtless 
result. Because of the cyclical nature of the 
industry, even the better building company 
a shares must be regarded as specu- 
ative. 


of $6.2 billion for 1925-1929. The principal 


CHEMICALS—As a result of general con- 
traction of business in the latter part of 
1937, sales volume of chemicals is now well 
pelow the high levels obtaining a year ago. 
put despite higher taxes, wages and other 


operating expenses, the decline in profits has 
been smaller than in other industries because 
of the wide diversification of outlets, rela- 
tively small overhead charges and the tra- 
ditional stability of prices. These conditions 


apply especially to the general line chemical 
manufactures. With a resumption of general 
business activity the chemical industry 
should make a relatively good showing for 
1938, not however attaining 1937 volume. 


cOPPER—Copper production and _ prices 
were forced to unhealthy levels in early 1937 
ynder influence of speculative buying. The 
domestic price was lifted 5 cents per pound 
in the span of three months and an even 
wider advance was posted abroad. In the 
ensuing collapse production was curtailed, 


but with consumption falling off more sharp- 
ly, world stocks of refined copper were built 
up from a low of 283,860 tons in April tou 
413.840 tons in November. And despite the 
decline in price to around 10 cents per pound, 
no important buying developed. But copper 
inventories have been greatly reduced, and 


if the efforts to revive the building and 
public utility industries are successful, the 
basis for gradual improvement in demand 
may be at hand. Of the copper issues, the 
shares of the low-cost domestic producers 
continue to occupy the best position. 


MOTORS—The automobile industry was 
successful in attaining its goal of a 5 
million unit output in 1937, exceeding all 
previous years except 1929, but profits de- 
dined below the 1936 level. Prolonged strikes 
cut into profit margins, and net income was 
also adversely affected by sharp increases in 
wage and material costs and taxes.  Never- 


theless, the industry as a whole realized 
quite gratifying earnings. A substantial drop 
appears inevitable in 1938. Sales for the first 
quarter will probably fall 30 to 40 per cent 
below last year and even if business revives 
in later months, volume is not likely to ap- 
proach that of 1937. The price increases 
effected late in 19387 may have to_be rescind- 


ed, and as readjustments of operating costs 
will be a slow and difficult process, profit 
margins will continue to suffer until volume 
improves. However, the industry’s reputa- 
tion for leadership in major business recov- 
eries will probably be maintained when the 
tide turns, 


oIL—The demand for crude oil attained 
anew record peak in 1937, exceeding the pre- 
ceding year by approximately 10 per cent. 
Although overproduction during the greater 
part of the year prevented marked price ad- 
yances, in general the industry operated 
under satisfactory conditions because of the 


increased consumption, with earnings of 
some of the fully integrated units reaching 
new record levels. Gasoline remains the 
weakest spot in the industry, excess sup- 
plies depressing the price structure last year 
after the active marketing season ended. A 
cold winter with the consequent increased 


demand for fuel oil (the production of which 
would also result in increased gasoline out- 
put) might conceivably disturb the picture 
further. But with gasoline consumption 
likely to continue to improve, earnings sta- 
bility is expected for the well-rounded units 
in coming months. 


RAILROADS—Freight traffic volume in 
1987 was the largest since 1931. However, 
aggregate net income totalled considerably 
less than in that year and substantially less 
than 1936, the best year since that date. The 
outstanding development of 1937 was the in- 
crease in wage rates, adding about $135 mil- 
lion a year to the railroads’ expenses. The 


prospects for an improvement in_ traffic 
volume in the current year over 1937 remain 
highly uncertain in view of the unfavorable 
current business situation the duration of 
which will be an important determinant of 
full year results. Although a more favorable 
rate structure would tend to bolster earn- 
ings of the carriers in the current year, 


any significant improvement will depend 
upon the duration and severity of the 
decline in industrial activity, perhaps to a 
greater extent than any advance in rates 
likely to be granted by the ICC. The same 
factors will probably determine whether or 
not several “border line roads” wil] have to 
undergo reorganization. 


STEEL—Production got off to a good 
start in 1937. Prices were raised in March 
to compensate for large increases in wage, 
tax and raw material costs. In anticipation 
of this move and of possible labor troubles, 
and because of their own high rate of opera- 
tions, the trade’s principal customers ordered 


steel at a rate that taxed the productive 
eapacity of the industry until May. Follow- 
ing curtailment of output in June by strikes, 
activity increased moderately until August, 
but thereafter the sharpest drop in recent 
years was witnessed as building and rail- 
road demand dried up and other consumers 


worked off inventories. Profits of steel com- 
panies in 1988 are not expected to equal 1937 
levels, although expected improvement in 
later months should go far to offset the un- 
inspiring showing that is indicated for the 
early part of the year. 


TEXTILES—This industry experienced a 
boom during the first half of 1937 with ac- 
tivity 24 per cent above the corresponding 
196 period, but during the second half 
operations were curtailed so sharply that the 
rate of activity for the entire year was 
about even with 1936. The slump in con- 


sumer demand finds the industry at the be- 
ginning of 1938 burdened with large inven- 
tories—which are mostly in the hands of the 
mills, especially in the cotton division. Re- 
sumption of activity should at least accom- 
pany any decided turn in the current gen- 
eral business recession, and until then the 


industry must make every effort to avoid 
price collapses such as have been responsible 
for the chaotic conditions during previous 
recessions. The cotton and wool divisions 
have been hardest hit: rayon is in a better 
inventory position, while silk suffers from 
special developments in the Far East. 


TIRES—Violent fluctuations in crude rub- 
ber prices from 27 cents a pound in March 
to 14 cents in November and in cotton from 
15 cents a pound in March to 8 cents in 
November, adversely affected profits of rub- 
ber companies in 1937 and necessitated sub- 
stantial inventory adjustments at the year- 
end. In addition. selling and_ distribution 


costs and especially taxes rose, although 
labor conditions improved as shown by the 
absence of protracted strikes. New equip- 
ment demand dropped sharply toward the 
year-end because of reduced automobile pro- 
duction, a situation which is likely to con- 
tinue well into 1938. Prospects for the more 
profitable replacement business are better 


and the industry hopes to avoid the devastat- 
ing price wars of the past. However, -re- 
duced production volume will increase unit 
costs and thereby further narrow profit mar- 
gins in this division. Mechanical and mis- 
cellaneous rubber goods face reasonably 
satisfactory prospects for 1938. 


TOBACCOS—In each of the last three 
years the consumpticn of cigarettes in this 
country has hung up a new record, but with- 
out the industry being able to translate these 
gains into corresponding increases in net 
profits. Higher raw material prices are 


primarily responsible for this development 
and even the 15-cent a thousand increase in 
the wholesale price early in 1937 appears to 
have been insufficient completely to offset 
the higher tobacco and other costs. The in- 
dustry faces the same problem at the be- 


ginning of 1938. But continuation of recent 
sales trends should at least prevent serious 
impairment of profit margins, and indica- 
tions are that earnings will continue at least 
at current levels. The chief attraction of 
equities in this group is for income. 


UTILITIES—Electric power production in 
1987 established a new high record, rising 
about 81%4 per cent above the level of the 
preceding year. But accompanying this gain 
was a continuation of the downward trend 
of rates, with the result that earnings of 
even the five leading companies improved by 


only about 5 per cent. Political factors con- 
tinue to loom large on the industry’s horizon, 
with municipalities being subsidized by the 
Government to go into the power business 
and the Government itself setting up huge 
projects which compete directly with exist- 
ing facilities. Relief from political persecu- 


tion would find the industry in a position to 
expand facilities substantially, thereby in- 
ereasing revenues and earnings. Modification 
—or repeal—of the “death sentence” clause 
would go far toward removing the majér un- 
certainties concerning holding companies. 


1926 = 100. 
Record Index of construction costs. 
matic casings. 
first 11 months of the year. 
months. (25) Preliminary figure. 


(19) Plantation prices for ribbed smoked sheets. 
(22) Group Index basis 1926 = 100. 
(26) Three companies. 4d Deficit. 


(15) In dollars per share on basis of first of the month figures; N. Y. S. E. valuations. 
(17) F. W. Dodge contracts let in 37 states. 
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(16) Engineering News 


(18) Monthly averages in thousands of pneu- 
(20) Productivity Index basis 1923-25 = 100. 
(23) Based on first 10 months of the year. 


(21) Based on 
(24) First 6 
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HOW SOON WILL YOU GET THE BENEFIT 
OF THESE NEW AND BETTER FREIGHT CARS? 


Our railroads now have an opportunity for a great step forward in the more efficient, and more eco- 
nomical, handling of the nation’s freight. We are all familiar with the vast improvements recently 


made in passenger equipment. But few outside of railroad circles know of the even greater and more 
far-reaching advances in freight rolling stock. 


New and sironger saaterials, new and better methods of construction, have created freight cars of 
greatly reduced weight, and suited for operation at speeds more nearly comparable to those of mod- 
ern passenger trains. As an example, merely by welding a car, instead of riveting it, it is now possible 
to save as much as 4,300 pounds—or over 300,000 pounds in an average 70-car coal train! What all 
this means to the public in better service—what it means to the railroads in lower operating costs— 
is obvious. 


But the entry of these new and better cars into actual service will be disappointingly slow, unless the 
railroads are allowed to create the necessary buying power to retire old and uneconomic rolling 
stock, and replace it with equipment which can earn a substantial profit on its operation. 


Whether or not our railroads will gain the much needed rate advances they are now asking, depends 
—in the last analysis—on public opinion. If you believe that a sound transportation system, able to 
take advantage of each engineering and technical advance, is of benefit to you, and to your country, 
you can do your part toward moulding public opinion to this end. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y.* PHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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No, 3 


America 
Must Choose 


MERICA is at the cross roads. 
She must choose whether to re- 

tain her fundamental principles of 
free government, guaranteeing to her 


people the right of self evolution, or 


submit to some yet unformed system 
of regimentation, the essence of which 
would deprive her citizens of in- 
dividualism and initiative. Well may 
our people seriously think of this, for 
in those two primal forces of nature 
are embodied the life stream of all 
that makes a democracy great and 
powerful. 

All this we are asked to change by 
dreamers who think that the human 
nature with which a divine providence 
has equipped us can be molded into 
an artificial standard amenable to set 
forms of planning. 

Hence, America finds herself in the 
midst of confusing thoughts—thoughts 
of the gravest importance, since those 
which finally gain the ascendancy will 
provide the framework of her gov- 
ernment. 


Era of “Isms” 


America is beset on all sides by 
alien “isms” which are proclaimed by 
idealists, who are lacking practical 
experience, as a system which would 
establish an Utopia. If they could 
have their way the result would be a 
world of marionettes bobbing in re- 
sponse to the strings the planners 
would manipulate. 

Those most anxious to change our 
form of Government cannot them- 
selves realize the chaos to which it 
can lead. Human nature which has 
remained unchanged since civilization 
moulded it, would rebel against con- 
trol of its economic and social life 
through planning by a central au- 
thority. 

Yet this is the underlying purpose 
of the new ideology. Between its 
unsound theories and the natural im- 
pulse of life “America Must Choose.” 

But what road to choose? That is 
the vital decision America must make. 
She must decide whether her people 


wish to forego their freedom of action, 
their self initiative, and their indi- 
vidual security to an absentee and in- 
visible government, and allow it to 
manage these human prerogatives for 
them. 

Or does she wish to continue in the 
well trodden path she has followed for 
a century and a half—a path that has 
led her to a pinnacle of greatness 
never heretofore attained by any 
country? 

Whatever decision is finally reached 
will be a momentous one. It is the 
gravest problem America has faced 
since she struck off the shackles of 
tyranny in which George III bound 
her. 

Then it was, much as it is today, a 
question of whether to be a people 
half free, or entirely rid of indirect 
government. The die was cast into 
revolution that restored to the people 
the right to individual freedom, se- 
curity and the opportunity to par- 
ticipate to the fullest measure in the 
success and thrift that was their right- 
ful possession. No longer were they 
subjected to taxation without direct 
representation. 


We rebelled then in order to gain 
our divine rights. Now we are urged 
to submit again to those very same 
shackles, although they are offered 
now under other definitions. We are 
told that only through their adoption 
is it possible to enjoy the “more 
abundant life.” Our memories must 
be very short to believe that this could 
be. It is a form of life that could end 
only in another upheaval. 


A study of history will show that 
wherever these impractical theories 
have been embraced they have led the 
people to disaster—the bloody French 
Revolution is an outstanding example 
of the folly of trying to impound 
human nature in a regimental mold. 
When France had finished wallowing 
in blood and succeeded in destroying 
the flower of her people, sane reason- 
ing was restored and the people re- 
turned to a system of government the 
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keystone of which was the exercise of 
self initiative. 

America was built up under a 
capitalistic system—capital not in the 
sense it is generally understood as 
typifying money, but capital as it is 
represented by individual earning 
capacity. This is a system that con- 
fers upon the individual the right to 
enjoy his honestly earned possessions. 
It is the only system that will provide 
the individual with the security of 
family and assurance for old age. Be- 
cause of this system, America suc- 
ceeded in accumulating reserves that 
enabled her to withstand depressions 
unparalleled in their severity. 


Redistribute Wealth? 


Now America is asked to change 
all this—to venture upon a precarious 
experiment that has repeatedly failed 
when put to a test. She is asked to 
pool her resources in a general fund 
under the control of a central au- 
thority so as to “redistribute the 
wealth.” 

And no questions are to be asked 
concerning whether the recipients in 
this program of redistributed wealth 
are entitled to this largess or not. 

Should this happen in America, as 
it well could, should she make a wrong 
choice, then the principal victims will 
be those very people who are most de- 
pendent for their well being on the 
resourcefulness of those whom Nature 
has endowed with creative powers 
and the spirit of industry: those 
human attributes that compose the 
bulwark of a contented and a pros- 
perous people. What would happen 
to these creative forces in life once 
they were deprived of an encourag- 
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ing incentive? Moral and material 
retrogression. 

America must awaken to the dan- 
ger of making a wrong decision. She 
must arouse in herself a militant de- 
fensive spirit to ward off this threat 
to her life. This has become a duty 
for all those who earnestly desire to 
keep their country in a safe channel 
in the future as she has been kept in 
the past. 

America at her crossroads is 
most urgently in need of a national 
movement consecrated to her future 
security—a movement that would 


vigilantly carry on an educational pro- 
gram pointing out the grave dangers 
besetting her once she abandons the 
freedom of self government to any 
form of regimentation or collectivism. 

Such a movement would be bound 
to succeed in avoiding this pitfall, for 
it would have for its weapon the truth, 
which is all powerful. 

The truth, propounded in _ the 
simplest language, would carry con- 
viction and would reveal the sinister 
fallacies concealed behind the New 
Deal. 

We must not sleep ; we must arouse 


ourselves; we must again become 
Minute Men, prepared to saye 
America from the folly that is being 
forced upon her. 

Through the use of effective pam- 
phlets, the radio, the motion picture, 
the public platform and through the 
shops of industry, the truth should be 
disseminated. 

But this would require a national 
organization to carry it on. Who will 
be the leader who can start it? Who- 
ever he is, his is an opportunity to 
render his country and his people a 
great patriotic service. 


New Financing Trends 1937 


IEWING the year 1937 as a 

whole, the statistics of corporate 
bond and stock flotations present an 
incontrovertible record of diminution 
of activity as severe as that which 
took place in any other field. Accord- 
ing to the compilation of The Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, cor- 
porate financing amounted to only 
$2.3 billion, or slightly more than half 
of the total for 1936. Including is- 
sues of states and municipalities, gov- 
ernment agencies, and foreign govern- 
ment and corporate flotations, the 
total was $3.9 billion, against $6.2 
billion in the preceding vear. 

The contrast between the first and 
second halves of 1937 was quite as 
pronounced as in the more erratic di- 
visions of industrial enterprise. The 
early months of the year maintained 
the rapid pace of the last quarter of 
1936; the grand total for the month 
of January was $613 million. Febru- 
ary was also a good month, with flo- 
tations totalling $521 million. The de- 
cline in bond market prices in the 
next three months resulted in some 
curtailment in new issues, but activ- 
ity increased in June, and new flota- 
tions for that month aggregated $560 
million. Thus, although the $2.6 bil- 
lion new financing for the first six 
months of 1937 was about $1 billion 
below the like period of 1936, it was 
much larger than the totals for com- 
parable periods of any other recent 
year. 

The decline in flotations in the last 
half of the year was drastic. Follow- 
ing the usual August lull, financing 


A sharp drop in bond re- 
funding operations and the 
increase in preferred stock 
flotations featured the cap- 
ital markets in 1937. 


volume increased in September, but 
activity was promptly curtailed as the 
bear market gathered momentum. Of 
the three largest issues in September 
only one, the Allis-Chalmers flotation, 
Was a success; the other two were 
left largely with the underwriters 
who suffered substantial losses as quo- 
tations melted away. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is hardly surprising that 
only about a dozen corporate flota- 
tions of important size appeared dur- 
ing the entire last half of 1937. 

But certain significant trends were 
evident long before the autumn slump 
imposed a quietus upon underwriting 
activity. In both 1935 and 1936 the 
refunding of outstanding bonds bear- 
ing relatively high interest rates ac- 
counted for a very large part of the 
total volume of financing. Refunding 
bonds issued to take advantage of the 
prevailing low interest rates amounted 
to $1.7 billion in 1935 and $3.1 bil- 
lion in 1936. For 1937, issues of long 
term bonds for refunding purposes ag- 
gregated only $781 million. Although 
there was no sharp rise in interest 
rates during the year, there were evi- 
dences in the money market during 
the first quarter that the restrictive 
measures adopted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board late in 1936 were having 


some effect. The resultant decline 
in high grade bond prices caused 
postponement of a number of re- 
financing plans which were finally 
dropped entirely when general un- 
settlement of the security markets cre- 
ated an unfavorable background. Only 
companies enjoying very high credit 
standing were able to carr¢ through 
refunding operations after the close of 
the first quarter. 

Preferred stock flotations consti- 
tuted the only type of financing to 
show a large gain last year over 1936 
volume. Preferred stock issues for 
new capital purposes amounted to 
$203 million, as against $90 million in 
1936. The two most important issues 
were those of du Pont and Continen- 
tal Can, both $4.50 cumulative pre- 
ferreds carrying no common stock op- 
tions. Both issues were highly suc- 
cessful despite the fact that the Con- 
tinental Can flotation was brought out 
in October, when general market con- 
ditions were far from favorable. These 
issues proved the existence of a wide 
market for high grade preferreds 
among institutional and individual in- 
vestors desiring a combination of 
safety and yields more satisfactory 
than those obtainable in the gilt edged 
bond market. 

Large issues of common stocks and 
convertible securities appeared during 
the first half of the year, but the small 
number of flotations of this character 
brought out during the last six 
months found a cold reception as fall- 
ing stock quotations dimmed the at- 
traction of equity participations. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET - New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed)......... 482,958,933.69 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers Acceptances: . 609,441 ,409.92 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. 13,315,994.07 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation. 8,000,000.00 
LIABILITIES 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .............ceeeeees 15,079,116.77 33,271,674.89 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income.................-eeee08- 4,232,502.65 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc... 6,792,271.69 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1937. 
$106,855,446.93 of United States Government Obligations and $33,231,693.91 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $113,186,887.51 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required by law. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office + 22 WILLIAM STREET - New York 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1937 


ASSETS 

United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed).......... 31,740,358.81 

LIABILITIES 


$1,370,000.00 of United States Government Obligations and $136,000.00 of State and 
Municipal Bonds are deposited with public authorities for purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Valuable for Future Reference 


No. 258 Beatrice Creamery Co. 


No. 225 Columbia Pictures Corporation 


and Price Range (BRY) 


Data revised to January 12, 1938 4 
Incorporated: 1924, Del., as successor to a 40 
business formed in 1891. Office, 1526 South 90 
State St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 


PRICE RANGE 


First business day of May. Number of ° Fisca! Year ends Feb., 28 s9 

stockholders (preferred and common): 6,867. EARNED PER SHARE s 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 

*Preferred stock $5 cum. 
(no par) (with warrants)...... 99,095 shs 1 “31°32 ° 

Common stock ($25 par)........ - 378,040 shs 


*Callable at $105 per share. 95,252 preferred shares carry a warrant to buy 1 
share common at $25 to July 1, 1938; at $27% through July 1, 1941. 


Business: Third largest unit in the dairy products field. 
Ice cream, butter, milk, cold storage and produce most im- 
portant revenue producers in order named. Trade names— 
“Meadow Gold” and “Holland”—well advertised in the 24 states 
primarily in the Middle West. 

Management: Capable and experienced; principal officers 
associated with company for over 25 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at the close 
of 1937 fiscal year, $8.9 million; cash, $4.7 million. Working 
capital ratio: 8.4-to-1. Book value of common, $30.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on the $5 preferred 
stock since issuance. Following lapse since 1932, common divi- 
dends were resumed in 1935; present rate, $1 plus extras, 

Outlook: Sales and earnings of the company are affected by 
seasonal factors but tend to conform to some extent with the 
trend of consumer purchasing power. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a “businessman’s investment”; 
common appeals chiefly for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal Year's 


Qu. ended: May 31 Aug. 31 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 Total Dividends Price Range 
_ =a Nil $0.28 D$1.16 $0.22 D$0.66 None 27 —7 

D$0.10 1.01 0.13 0.27 1.31 None 19%—10%4 
eee D 0.88 1.25 0.50 D 0.46 0.41 $0.50 20%—14 

—_ D 0.09 1.86 0.62 0.10 2.49 0.50 2834—13%4 
0.34 1.78 1.50 28%—13% 
No. 86 Byron Jackson Company 


: Earnings and Price Range (BJC) 


Data revised to January 12, 1938 30 


Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as_ successor 20 Paice RANGE 
to business formed 1872. Office: 2150 East 10 — = 

Slawson Ave., Huntington Park, Cal. An- te} 
nual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. $4 


Number of stockholders: 3,089. San $2 
DEFICIT PER GHARE 0 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... 
Capital stock (no par).......... 378,680 shs 1930 “31°39 33 35 36 1937 
Business: Makes centrifugal pumps and pumping equip- 


ment for diversified uses, including irrigation, water works, 
sewage systems, paper and pulp mills, dredging and mining, 
and for use in various branches of the oil industry. The more 
important U. S. markets are in California and the oil pro- 
ducing territory of the Middle West and East. Foreign busi- 
ness (about 17% of 1936 sales) is largely with Central and 
South America, India and the Dutch East Indies. 

Management: Capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1937, $2.0 million; cash, $529,000. Working capital ratio: 
3.7-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $9.09 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in all except two years—1932 
and 1933—since 1927. 

Outlook: Company’s activities are in general conformity 
with conditions in the petroleum industry which determine oil 
well drilling and operation. 

Comment: Stock is characteristic of heavy industry equities, 
being subject to wide price swings in consonance with cyclical 
trends. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aAmes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear 


s 

y : Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

933...... D$0.13 0.01 i one 

i ‘ene Mrs 0.2 0.28 0.16 0.92 $0.37% 8 — 3% 
se 0.39 0.3 0.29 0.31 1.31 75 17%— 7% 
es 0.61 0.88 1.25 0.27 3.01 2.45 33%—15% 
0.80 1.06 0.95 2.50 84%—12% 


*Not available. 


pscamnings and Price Range (CPS) 

Data revised to January 12, 1938 60 ees 

Incorporated: 1924, N. Y. Office: 729 7th 45 “ 

Ave., New York City. Annual meeting: 30 

Third Wednesday in September. Number of 15 

stockholders: preferred, 1,265; common, 1,359. © [Fiscal Year ends June 30 $8 

referred stoc 2.75 cum. conv. 

ock (no par)......... 

349,468 chs 1930 ‘31 "32. "33 ‘34 °35 °36 1937 ° 

*Callable at $53 per share. Each share 


0.9692 Share of common 
tAround of common is held tress which i” 

Business: Produces and distributes motion pictures. Fully 
equipped for all stages of production and distribution but 
company owns no theatres and its pictures are exhibited 
through booking arrangements with the theatre chains. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital September 
25, 1937, $10.4 million; cash, $1.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.3-to-1. Book value of common, $24.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments inaugurated 1930; 
suspended, 1931; resumed, 1934. Present indicated basis, $1 
per annum plus stock and cash extras. 

Outlook: Major pictures released in recent past have been 
very well received, but conditions in the industry suggest the 
necessity of readjustments if profits are to be maintained. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a businessman’s investment; 
the junior equity, despite a better than average record, shares 
the speculative characteristics common to the industry. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE. RANGE OF COMMON: 


iscal 

ear’s ———Calendar Year’s—— 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.23 .84 $3.10 None 14%— 3 
|. as $0.95 $1.08 1.36 4.10 None 8 — 6% 
1934..... cas 1.92 1.52 1.25 3.77 5.69 $0.50 41%—21% 
ee 2.60 1.29 1.53 0.81 9.91 1.00 81 —34\% 
0.44 1.93 0.23 1.32 74.71 1.00 454%—31 
1.49 0.38 0.27 $3.26 1.50 3944—10 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective fiscal years as follows: 
Preferred, 17,261 shares through 1935, 75,000 shares thereafter; common, about 170,000 
shares through 1935, 289,413 shares 1936 and 340,944 shares 1937. +Based on preferred 
dividend requirements as of end of fiscal year; after preferred dividends actually paid 
during year, common share earnings were $4.96. tAfter surtax of 16 cents per share, 


No. 251 The Florsheim Shoe Company 


, Earnings and Price Range (FLO) 


Data revised to January 12, 1938 


Incorporated: 1922, Illinois, as successor of 60 PRICE RANGE 
business originally founded in 1892. Office, 45 

Clinton & Adams Sts., Chicago, Ill An- § 30 

nual meeting: March 20. oO 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None Fiscal Year ends Oct., 31 


*Common stock, class A (no par) .236,293 shs EARNED PER SHARE 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


§Common stock, class B (no par) .327,414 shs 
2 
1930 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘35 ‘36 1937 


§Closely held by Florsheim family. *Class 
A entitled to twice the amount paid on 
class B stock in dividends and liquidation. 


Business: Leading manufacturer of quality shoes for men 
and women, sold under trade names: “The Florsheim Shoe” 
and “Feeture Arch Shoe.” 

Management: Identified with the family of the founders; 
exrerienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital October 
31, 1937, $7.1 million; cash, $1.3 million; marketable securities, 
$1 million. Working capital ratio: 15.3-to-1. Book value of 
class A stock, $22.26 a share. 

Dividend Record: After discontinuance since 1931, pay- 
ments were resumed January, 1935. No fixed rate. Pays occa- 
sional extras. 

Outlook: As products fall in the higher priced brackets, 
comnany’s earnings are sensitive to changes in purchasing 
power. Fluctuations of leather prices also affect profits. 

Comment: Class A stock is among the more conservative 
issues of the industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “A” COMMON: 


Fiscal ———Calendar Year’s—— 
Half-year period ended: April 30 Oct. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
sae’ D$0.2 D$0.83 D$1.09 None 10 — 
0.20 0.8 1.08 None 18%— 7% 
0.62 0.31 0.93 None 25 —15 
0.76 0.72 1.48 $1.00 30%—19 
ee 1.07 1.53 2.60 *2.00 84%—25% 
1.72 0.60 2.32 *2.00 391%4—15 


*Including extras. 
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253 A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


No. 260 General Baking Company 
-— Earnings and Price Range (GBG) 

Data revised to January 12, 1938 = 

neorporated: 1911, New York, acquiring 30 PRICE RANGE 

jet baking concerns. Office: 420 Lexing- 20 
ton Ave., New York City. Annual meeting: rors oF 
second Thursday in March. Number of 10 

stockholders: preferred, 933; common, 16,501. 0 $4 
capitalization : Funded debt.........+. None 
*Preferred stock 8% cum. EARNED PER SHARE 

Common stock ($5 par)........ 1,588, shs 1930 "31°32 °33 °34 1937 


“Won-callable, 


Business: A major unit in the baking industry, the com- 
pany derives approximately 90% of its income from the sale 
of bread, chief product, “Bond Bread”—the remainder being 
divided between cakes and pies. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital at end of 
1936, $3.6 millions; cash, $2.7 million. Working capital ratio: 
97-to-1. Book value of common, $8.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments made on _ preferred 
stock; common stock, annual rate 60 cents plus extras. 

Outlook: Earnings of the company are fairly stable, but 
show some fluctuations caused in large part by varying raw 
material costs. Downward readjustment of flour prices re- 
sulting from large 1937 wheat crop suggests maintenance of 
satisfactory profit margin. 

Comment: Preferred stock has investment merit; common 
is somewhat speculative, although ranking as one of the better 
equities in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE names OF COMMON: 


—_———— 13 weeks —-——————_- 

0.3 0.34 0.08 0.85 1.50 20%—10% 
| 0.16 0.69 0.20 0.34 0.79 0.65 14%— 6% 
0.18 0.15 0.21 0.37 0.91 0.60 13%— 7% 
eee 0.14 0.30 0.38 0.38 1.20 1.20 20 —10% 
0.005 0.14 0.33 0.75 19%— 5 
No. 79 International Paper & Power Company 

squamings and Price Range (IP) 
40 

Data revised to January 12, 1938 30 a 
Incorporated: 1928, Mass. Office: 45 Milk § 207 
Street, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting: 10 
Date fixed by Board of Directors. ) 
‘Capitalization: Subsidiary 

funded debt ......... $78, at. aes S10 
Subsidiary preferred stocks..... 12,216 DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Town preferred. sick, 8%‘ None 193031 “32 93 "34°35 36 1937" 

conv. ($100 par)....... 929,762 shs 


Common it par) ......1,827,205 shs 


‘Excluding International Hydro-Electric System. 
2% shares common. 


Business: The largest manufacturer of paper and pulp in 
the world. Products include newsprint, kraft paper and board, 
specialty papers, sulphate pulp, etc. Also owns or controls 
stocks of International Hydro-Electric System. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory on basis of pro-forma bal- 
ance sheet at December 31, 1936, giving effect to new capitaliza- 
tion. Net working capital, $35.6 million; cash and equivalent, 
$5.3 million. Working capital ratio: 4.3-to-1. Book value of 
common $19.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Recapitalization cleared pre- 
ferred arrears. Two initial dividends of $1.25 each paid on 
new 5 per cent preferred, after which arrears totalled $2.56 
per share. 

Outlook: Kraft paper and onenilinand divisions are assum- 
ing increasing importance, and rate of activity should follow 
general business trends. Newsprint division (which accounted 
for 39 per cent of total tonnage in 1936) has been handicapped 
by unfavorable price structure. 

Comment: Shares enjoy a high leverage factor, but erratic 
past earnings preclude other than a speculative rating. 


AND RANGE OF COMMON: 


tCallable at $105; convertible into 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's 7a Price Range 
D$1.30 D$1.15 D$1.21 D$0.70 D$4. 
D 1,22 D 1.13 D 0.90 D 436 + 
D 0.10 0. 0.88 0.20 
0.32 1.16 1.02 19%— 6% 


*Revised to new capitalization; excluding International Hydro-Electric System. tNew 
stock listed September 20, 1937. 


E 
Data revised to January 12, 1938 50 arnings and Price Range (AGS) 


Incorporated: 1892, New Jersey, as successor 40 
to firm originally established in 1876. Office: 30 anaaar aaa 
105 Nassau Street, New York City. Annua! 20 L 
meeting: First Tuesday in February. Num- 10 
ber of stockholders: First preferred, 758; 0 $4 
second preferred, 113; common, 1,449. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $4 
First preferred stock 7% cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE 
33,112 shs Fiscal Year ends Oct., 31 
stock ‘8% ‘cum. 1930 ‘31 ‘32 '33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 1937" 
Common ‘324° 098 shs 
Business: A leading manufacturer and distributor of ath- 


letic goods and equipment. A large portion of all golf and 
tennis balls sold in the United States and all official equipment 
used by the National and American Base Ball Leagues is sup- 
plied by this company. Some 58 retail stores are operated. 

Management: Principal officers with company over 25 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital October 
31, 1936, $6.1 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
8.6-to-1. Book value of common, $18.45 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments and substan- 
tial amounts on common to 1932; nothing since on any stock. 
Accumulated dividends September 1, 1937, $36.75 a share on 
first preferred and $42 a share on second preferred. 

Outlook: Position has been improved by the elimination of 
several unprofitable plants, but the company’s ability again to 
show satisfactory results remains to be demonstrated. 

Comment: Both classes of preferred stock should be re- 


garded as speculative; common is far removed from dividends. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
&. ended: Jan. 31 April 30 July 31 = Oct. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
‘cme D$8.7 $0.50 2—4 
+1933 D 7.27 None 11%— 4 
D 3.06 None 13 —5 
ae D$1.33 D$0.40 $0.81 D$1.97 D 2.89 None 8%— 
Ce D 1.16 D 0.83 0.99 D 2.77 D 3.77 None 11%— 6% 
ae . D 1.04 D 0.42 1.10 aus None 11%— 1% 


*Quarterly reports not issued. fIncluding $118,990 loss thrcugh Connecticut River 
flood, and $393,108 loss on closing factories. 


No. 111 Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


95 Earnings and Price Range (WC) 


Data revised to January 12, 1938 = 


Incorporated: 1926, Virginia, as successor by 10 PRICE RANGE 
reorganization of Virginia-Carolina Chemical 5 
Company formed 1895 in N. J. Office: 627 oo ou 


East Main St., Richmond, Va. Annual meet- 

ing: Second Wednesday in October. Fiscal Year ends June 30 . 

Long term bank $3 
£6660 OS 1,700,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE $6 

*referred "stock “($6 eum.” par: 1930 "31 ‘32 ‘33 "34 ‘35 ‘36 1937 


ticipating, $100 par).......... 213,392 shs 
Common stock (no par)..........486,708 shs 


*Callable at $105 a share; participates share-for-share with common after latter 
receives $3 in any year. 
Business: ne of the largest manufacturers and distrib- 


utors of commercial fertilizers and fertilizer materials, sup- 
plemented by production of related chemicals and mining of 
phosphate rock. Best customer is the southern cotton farmer 
followed by growers of tobacco. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1937, 
$9.2 million; cash, $1.9 million; marketable securities, $1.5 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 8.5-to-1. Book value, common, nil. 

Dividend Record: No dividends on participating preferred 
from 1929 to 1937 when $1.50 was paid; nothing ever paid on 
the common. Preferred dividend accumulations as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, $56.50 per share. 

Outlook: The Administration’s crop control program (espe- 
cially for cotton) has beclouded the company’s prospects, as 
such regulations would tend to reduce amount of land under 
cultivation and thereby may increase the danger of renewed 
price wars with their disastrous effects upon earnings. 

Comment: The uncertain future of the industry makes the 
preferred highly speculative. The heavy preferred arrears 


suggest an eventual recapitalization. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND COMMON: 
Years ended June 30: 1932 1933 1936 pitts 


Deficit per share....... D$5.68 D$5.06 ps 40 DS0. 79 D$2.44 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
+ Range: (calendar 
5% im 2% 4% 2 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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Making Life 


Out of laboratories have 
come great discoveries 
which are saving the 
lives of millions. Today 
this work of making 
life safer is being car- 
ried on by the Sealtest 
System of Laboratory 
Protection. 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory Pro- 

tection co-operates constantly with Public 

Health Authorities to improve the quality 

and safeguard the purity of milk, ice cream 
and other dairy products 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory 
Protection was formed by an affiliated 
group of leading dairy and ice cream 


companies. 


The Sealtest System maintains more 
than one hundred laboratories. It em- 
ploys some of America’s leading food 
scientists and hundreds of laboratory 


technicians. 
may 


Wy milk and ice cream. 
n 


thousands of communities, the 
leading milk and ice creams bear the 
red-and-white Sealtest Symbol as evi- 


dence of Sealtest approval. 


Copyright, 1938, Sealtest, Inc. 
The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection and 


ice cream companies are 


tts affiliated dairy a 


under the same owners" ip. 


Why? So that millions of families 
have this assurance of quality, 
ig and wholesomeness when they 


Star Market Performers 
of 1937 


ONSIDERING the thorough- 
ness of the deflation in the mar- 
ket it is all the more remarkable that 
twenty stocks managed to close the 
year at a higher price than at the end 
of 1936. Of course only four or five of 
these hardy issues can be classified as 
even reasonably active, while more 
than a dozen of the others are very 
rarely traded. There are, for example, 
five railroad stocks in the select group 
(which is outlined in the accompany- 
ing tabulation) consisting of three 
preferred and two common stocks. 
Yet all of these are either minority 
situations or are guaranteed by one 
of the larger railroad systems, and 
none has a wide investor interest. 
The gold stocks constituted the most 
notable group marketwise in 1937, 
and both Dome and McIntyre Porcu- 
pine closed the year with plus signs. 
Homestake might also have been in- 
cluded, but because of the manner in 
which this tabulation has been ar- 
ranged, only stocks which were listed 
for the full 1937 year were included. 
Homestake split its stock on an eight- 
for-one basis back in June, and hence 
the present $12.50 par stock has not 
been listed for a full year. The rise 
in the gold stocks is characteristic of 
a period of business recession. When 
general industrial activity is declin- 
ing, gold equities tend to improve in 
favor since they have no sales problem 
and can sell their entire output at 
whatever world or domestic price is 
set. Moreover, operating costs tend 
to decline. In 1936, McIntyre and 
Homestake lost ground while Dome 
was about average in performance. 
Most of the other stocks in the 
select group advanced for special rea- 
sons. City Investing doubtless re- 
flected improving real estate condi- 
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tions as shown by the sharp rise jp 
earnings for the fiscal year which 
ended April 30, and the continuance 
of the $2 dividend rate with a pay. 
ment early this year of $1 per share. 
Coca Cola A, National Dairy Prod. 
ucts preferred class “B” and Procter 
& Gamble preferred are of investment 
calibre, and of a grade which nor. 
mally appeals to semi-conservative 
funds when the general outlook is un- 
certain. It is worthy of note that in 
1936 these preferred stocks were in- 
clined to be reactionary, Coca-Cola A 
gaining only three-quarters of a point, 
while National Dairy Products pre- 
ferred B was unchanged for the year 
and Procter & Gamble preferred 
dropped two points. Pure Oil 8 per 
cent preferred and Outlet Company 7 
per cent are in about the same posi- 
tion ; in 1936 the former issue lost five 
points, and Outlet preferred declined 
one and one-half points. The ad- 
vance of Pure Oil preferred was due 
to the fact that the issue was called 
for redemption on January 1, 1938, 

Colonial Beacon Oil is controlled 
by Standard Oil (N. J.) and com- 
mands a premium in the market be- 
cause of the probability of future 
offers for the minority interest. Peer- 
less, Philip Morris, Savage Arms and 
Standard Oil of Kansas rallied on 
sharply higher earnings and on in- 
proved trade positions, respectively. 
West Penn Electric securities were fa- 
vorably affected marketwise by regis- 
tration plans of the parent company— 
American Water Works. It is worthy 
of note that the above seven issues 
continued a market improvement 
which was in evidence during 1936; 
most of the other stocks in the tabu- 
lation were not particularly impressive 
performers in the latter year. 


1937’s BEST MARKET PERFORMERS 


Total 1937 Net Gain 
Volume for Year 
(Shares) Issue: (Points) 

340 City Investing ........... +8 
330 Clev., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis pfd. + 2 
11,600 Coca-Cola A....... +1% 
1,320 Colonial Beacon Oil..........--. +6 
446,300 Dome Mines ........+++eeeeeeeee + 5% 
186 Erie &Pittsburgh .............. +8 
293,600 McIntyre Porcupine ...........- + 1% 


4,540 Nat’l Dairy Products pfd B....+ % 
$0 Outlet Co. +1 
39,920 Peerless Corp. + % 


Total 1937 Net Gain 
Volume for Year 
(Shares) Issue: (Points) 
+ 7% 
80 Pittsburgh & Ft. Wayne....... +6 
6,240 Procter & Gamble pfd........... + % 
9,100 Stan. Oil of Kansas............. + 3 
200 Vicks., Shreveport & Pacific pfd + 2 
5,300 West Penn Electric A.......... + 1% 
14,500 West Penn Electric 6% pfd..... + 2% 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1937 


RESOURCES 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 


GUARANTEED . . « » 
OTHER Ronps AND SECURITIES. . . © 162,019,139.60 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . + 728 522,484.20 

$2,375,379,411.05 
LIABILITIES 


CapiraL Funps: 
CapiraL SrockK . . . . « 


$ 231,660,741.37 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . © © «© 16,969,701 .49 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. «© «© 1,551,746.20 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. % 25,707,614.28 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON AND BILLs . 23,637,678.41 


$2,375,379,411.05 


United States Government and other securities carried at $152,427,444.32 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ECENT testimony before the 
Senate Unemployment & Re- 

lief Committee reads like a study in 
contemporary economics. With many 
business men convinced that excessive 
inventories were a leading cause of 
the current recession, two prominent 
industrialists were recently quizzed on 
the inventory situation by committee 
members. One of them was General 
Wood, president of Sears, Roebuck. 
During the last three months, he re- 


Testimony at the Senate’s 

“Recovery Clinic” reveals 

the inventory status of two 
leading companies. 


ported, his company’s inventories had 
been reduced about 40 per cent, and 
were now about “normal.” In gen- 
eral, he predicted that inventories in 
distribution industries would be nor- 


Inventories Recovery Burden? 


mal within 30 days; that March 
April would find raw material stock, 
held by manufacturing concerns 
a “satisfactory level.” On the othe; 
hand, President Knudsen of Generg| 
Motors declared that the corpora. 
tion’s inventory of $290 million g 
the end of 1937 was an all time high 
$65 million above 1936. 

It is generally recognized that the 
1937 inventory race reached a peak 
around September, being succeeded 


SERVING 


NATION-WIDE INDUSTRY 


In WIDELY DIVERSE FIELDS 


PRODUCTS: 


e NATURAL GAS 
e CARBON BLACKS 


e LAMP BLACKS 


FACTORIES 


e IRON OXIDE COLORS 
e POLISHING ROUGE 

e SPECIALTY BLACKS eNATURAL GASOLINE 
e HIGH GRADE PRINTING INKS 


26 factories located in 6 States. 


NATURAL GAS PROPERTIES 
338,000 acres leased or owned in 12 States. ..688 natural gas 
wells which currently deliver gas at the rate of 60 billion cubic 
feet per annum... 695 miles of gathering and field lines. 


BLACK PIGMENTS 


The largest output of black pigments in the world. 


YELLOW OXIDES 


The largest output of pure yellow iron oxides in America. 


PIPE LINE INVESTMENTS 


Investments exceeding $5,000,000 in value in natural gas pipe 
lines serving St. Louis, Chicago, and other important markets. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


@ Subsidiary and Controlled Corporations: 


Columbian Fuel Corporation 
Columbian Gasoline Corporation 
Coltexo Corporation 

Ladel Oil Properties, Inc. 

Fred’k H. Levey Company, Inc. 
Magnetic Pigment Company 


The Peerless Carbon Black Company 
Pineville Gas Company, Inc. 

The L. Martin Company 

The Amalgamated Company, Inc. 
Southern Carbon Company 

Southern Gas Line, Inc. 


COMPANY 


Industries Served 
by the Products of 
Columbian Carbon Co. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 
GENERAL INDUSTRY 


PAINT, VARNISH AND 
LACQUER INDUSTRY 


INK INDUSTRY 

MOTOR BODY INDUSTRY 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 
GASOLINE INDUSTRY 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY 


CRAYON INDUSTRY 
LINOLEUM INDUSTRY 
HEATING INDUSTRY 
CEMENT INDUSTRY 
PHONOGRAPH INDUSTRY 
ROAD-BUILDING INDUSTRY 
GLASS INDUSTRY 
TYPEWRITER INDUSTRY 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
STOVE INDUSTRY 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 

WALL PAPER INDUSTRY 
LEATHER INDUSTRY 

SHOE INDUSTRY 


PAPER INDUSTRY 
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by a period of gradual reduction. In 
the department store field, according 
to the F ederal Reserve Board’s ad- 
issted index, stocks on hand at the 
end of last November were about 7 

r cent higher than a year previous. 
As for industry in general, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce figures for 
November, 1937, show a 24 per cent 
increase in raw material inventories 
over November, 1936, and a rise of 
about 8 per cent in inventories of 
manufactured goods during the same 
comparable period. It is interesting to 
note, however, that latest available 
evidence indicates that year-end in- 
yentories were primarily in semi-fin- 
ished and finished goods, rather than 
in raw materials. One of the most en- 
couraging views regarding the cur- 
rent inventory situation is taken by 
an Administration member—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper. The Sec- 
retary does not believe that the gen- 
eral inventory situation is a bar to in- 
dustrial recovery. Basing his observa- 
tions upon answers to a questionnaire 
distributed by the Department to lead- 
ing companies in various industries 
and to representative trade associa- 
tions, Mr. Roper concludes that with 
the exception of a relatively small 
number of industries, (steel was cited 
as one exception) general stocks of 
goods on hand December 31—while 
somewhat larger than in 1936—were 
not “excessively large.” 


New Statistics 


Undoubtedly, the unavailability of 
adequate inventory statistics has al- 
ways been a contributory cause to- 
ward over-optimism during periods of 
high business activity, and toward 
extreme pessimism during periods of 
industrial hesitation. It is encourag- 
ing to learn, then, that the Marketing 
Research Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, is planning 
compilation of statistics to show the 
inventory trend on a current basis. 
These data will be as complete as pos- 
sible, and while there are inherent dif- 
ficulties in making clear ‘cut conclu- 
sions on the basis of such a survey, 
it will certainly be valuable to busi- 
ness and industry as a guide for new 
commitments. As for the present, it 
is expected that further inventory re- 
ductions will take place this quarter ; 
the most encouraging inventory symp- 
tom, however, is that consumption is 
presently running ahead of produc- 
tion. 


AMERICA 


WITH CE 


ILLIONS of Americans are 

living happier, healthier, more 
comfortable lives—because they 
sleep, work, and play in Celotex in- 
sulated buildings. 

In hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican homes, skyscrapers, industrial 
plants, and public buildings people 
are warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer because of Celotex. They 
are freed from distracting noise by 
Celotex acoustical correction. They 
enjoy more varied menus and fresher 


foods—protected by Celotex insu- 


BUILDS \ 


lated refrigerator cars and cold stor-— 
age plants. They wear clothes woven 
of yarns spun in Celotex insulated 
conditioning rooms. 


In modern buildings from chicken 
houses to air-conditioned theaters— 
from cabins to penthouses—Celotex 
products build, insulate, quiet noise 
and improve acoustics. 


Because Celotex products not only 
do these things well, but frequently at 
lower cost, they enjoy almost un- 
limited markets here and abroad. 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 


CELOTEX 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Structural Insulation and Acoustical Materials 
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STOCKS 


COMMODITIES 


Cash or Margin Accounts 


Folder “‘F’’ explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units furnished on request. 


J. A. Acosta & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 

' New York Cocoa Exchange 

60 Beaver St. New York 


Our Current Market Letter 


discusses some 
Junior 
Canadian Gold Mines 


Write to Dept. F. 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, New 
York Curb Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton 
Exchange, Detroit Stock Exchange, Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 


115 Broadway 66 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 
Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


Small accounts receive the same courteous 
and painstaking attention as large ac- 
counts. 


Ten shares and more carried on conserva- 
tive marginal basis. 


One share and more bought for cash. 


Your Inquiries Invited 
Ask for F.W. 806 


John Muir&(a 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly explained in 
a helpful booklet sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet K-6 
Same care given to large or small orders. 


2 (HapMaAN 


Established 1967 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
$2 Broadway New York 


Economic 
Comment 


Our recent discussions of economic 
factors mailed upon request. 


Jackson Bros.,Boesel & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
26 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL 
Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks. Refer to individual 
Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data. 


Vol. 69, No} 


News and Opinions on Listed Stock 


“Also FW” refers to the last pre. - 
vious item in the magazine, Opin. 
ions are based on data regarded 
as reliable, but no responsibility 
is assumed for their accuracy, 


AMONG @ THE 


BULLS 


AND @® BEARS e 


American Gas & Electric tye 

As one of the better units in the 
public utility field, retention is war- 
ranted; approx. price, 27 (ann. div., 
$1.40; yield, 5.1%). For the 12 
months ended November 30, net in- 
come approximated $13.6 million, 
equivalent to $2.55 a share. This 
compares with a net of about $12.1 
million, or $2.22 a share in the pre- 
vious 12 months. In addition to the 
regular dividend last year, a 35-cent 


extra payment was made. (Also 
FW, Oct. 6, ’37.) 
Chicago Yellow Cab C 


Uncertain outlook does not warrant 
retention of shares at present price 
around 12 (paid $1.50 last year). A 
Chicago ordinance increases the in- 
itial taxi charge for the first one-third 
mile from 15 to 20 cents. A com- 
panion ordinance extended until 1945 
the company’s franchise, which was 
due to expire in 1940. In return, 
company (together with Checker 
Cab) agreed to withdraw 1,166 cabs 
from the streets by March 1, 1938. 


Crown Zellerbach C+ 

Speculative holdings may be main- 
tained at current quotations around 
11 (paid 50 cents last year). Opera- 
tions are reported to be still in the 
black, and no dip into red figures is 
likely for some time to come. While 
earnings appear to be suffering from 
the business lag about in line with 
other enterprises, there is a better 
than even chance that the three 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, January 12, 1938 


— 
Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Interstate Dept. Stores...C+ toC 
Sales off. Profit margin smaller 
Newport Industries ..... toC+ 

Prices lower; demand off 
Pond Creek Pocahontas. .C+ toC 
Earns. decline; defers dividend 
Spicer Mfz. 
Defers dividend action 


months ending next April—the last 
fiscal quarter—will show a small 
profit. (Also FW, Dec. 29, ’37.) 


Electric Auto-Lite B 

Existing commitments should be 
retained; approx. price, 20 (1937 
divs., $2.60; yield, 13%). Electric 
Auto-Lite has been awarded the con- 
tract for lighting, starting and ignition 
units for the new low-priced car to be 
made by Hudson Motor. It is re- 
ported that Hudson’s initial output 
will be between 40,000 and 50,000 
cars, with production already under 
way. ‘Total 1937 dividend payments 
include a special year-end disburse- 
ment of 40 cents a share. (Also FW, 
Aug. 25, ’37.) 


General Electric B+ 

Preeminent position of the company 
suggests retention of commitments; 
present price, 44 (1937 payments, 
$2.20; yield, 5%). This enterprise 


TRENDS IN FOUR BASIC INDUSTRIES 
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has a new plastics plant at Pittsfield, 
Mass. with about $1 million invested 
‘, modern facilities for research, de- 
yelopment, tool making, production 
and sales promotion. General Elec- 
ric now uses 60 to 70 per cent of its 
output in its own plants, and the 
added production will boost the pro- 
portion of plastics now sold to out- 
siders. (Also FW, Dec. 1, ’37.) 


Great Western Sugar B 

Long range holdings should be con- 
tinued; present quotations, around 
31 (ann. div., $2.40; yield, 7.7%). On 
February 4, company will pay a 
special dividend of 90 cents a share 
(record date, Jan. 18). Last year 
the special payment was $1.30. Hav- 
ing recently paid its last 60-cent 
quarterly (January 3), the special 
disbursement next month—the com- 
pany’s fiscal year ends in February— 
serves to adjust total fiscal year pay- 
ments with the undistributed profits 
tax. 


Green (H. L.) C+ 

Retention of holdings on a specula- 
tive basis appears justified; approx. 
price, 20 ( ann. div., $1.60; yield, 
8%). In addition to the regular 
40-cent quarterly, a 60-cent extra 
dividend has been declared, both pay- 
able February 1 (record date, Janu- 
ary 20). These payments are being 
made in lieu of dividends usually de- 
clared payable on February 1, and 
the next quarterly dividend date will 
be May 2. Company’s fiscal year 
ends this month. 


Lee Rubber C+ 

Present commitments may be main- 
tained at current levels around 15 
(yield on $1.60 paid last year, 
10.6% ). For the fiscal year ended 
October 31, per share net amounted 
to $2.31, compared with $2.20 in the 
1936 fiscal twelve-month. Annual 
report states that the company is not 
burdened in any way with contracts 
for raw materials for future delivery. 
An interim dividend of 25 cents per 
share will be paid on February 1. 
(Also FW, Dec. 15, 37.) 


Lehman Corp. 


Leading position in the investment 
trust field suggests retention; current 
price, around 27 (ann. div., $1; yield, 
3.3%). Net asset value on December 
31 was $29.28 per share, compared 


*Investment trusts not rated. 


COAL, SALT 
and 
LIMESTONE 


this important element. 


75 E.45"™ Street 


into American industrial operations . . 


Exas 


"kes are the simple raw ma- 

terials of chemical industry . . . the 

materials which creative industry 
converts to many uses that add to the art of living. Chemistry and chemi- 
cals are not the end but are the means to satisfy needs and to create prod- 
ucts with uses hitherto unsuspected. The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
takes pride in the part it plays in this industry. 

Since the start of its operations the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 
has been a dependable source of supply of Sulphur that enters so heavily 
. the manufacture of rayon, textiles, 
paper, fertilizers, rubber, insecticides, heavy acids, and chemicals. 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company is continuing the development of 
more efficient means of production, distribution and application of Sulphur 


and through its research department is experimenting with wider uses for 


‘SULPHUR (6. 
=) New York City 
Mines: Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


National Oats 


12 Months to December 31 
1937 1936 


$1.35 $2.55 
12 Months to November 30 
2.56 


Amer. Gas & Electric............ 2.23 
Amer. Light & Traction......... 1.77 1.70 
Continental Gas & Electric........ a24.38 a24.62 
Endicott Johnson 2.85 3.91 
General Water, Gas & Electric... 0.89 0.79 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods............. 0.82 1.23 


United Light & Power........... 
Sterling, Inc. 


0.60 
12 Months to October 31 
Dayton Rubber Mfg.............. 1.43 2.46 


Hat Corp. of America............ 0.97 1.53 
Julian & Kokenge............ese- 2.35 3.09 
Lee Rubber & Tire. 2.39 2.20 
Potrero 0.11 0.07 
Stetson (Jonn B.)..ccccccccccccce D 0.10 1.50 
WHE 0.29 1.06 

12 Months to September 30 
Gh. D 1.15 D 2.75 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol....... 0.49 0.32 


~a—On Prior Preference Stock. D—Deficit. 


THEODORE PRINCE | 


Consultant 


Corporate and Private 
Financing 


Partnership and Corporate 
Mergers 


Originations 


44 Wall St. New York 
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BLAW-KNOX 
Industry’s Partner 


The name Blaw-Knox represents a widespread engi- 
neering service plus a large and completely modern 
manufacturing organization for the development of 
products for industrial progress. The facilities and 
resources of the Company are those of eight special- 
ized divisions whose engineering, laboratories and 
shops have been coordinated and unified. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIVISIONS 


Blaw-Knox Division . . . Lewis Foundry & Machine . . . National-Alloy Steel 
Pittsburgh Rolls . . . Union Steel Castings . . . Power Piping Division 
Blaw-Knox Sprinkler Division . . . Gordon Lubricators 


PRODUCTS 
Rolls for Rolling Mills Transmission Towers 
Rolling Mill Machinery Clamshell Buckets 
Steel Plant Equipment Radio Broadcasting Towers 
Chemical Process Equipment Standard Steel Buildings 
Construction Equipment Steel Grating 
Gas Cleaners Power Piping 
Steel & Alloy Castings Sprinkler Systems 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


Fx Batteries are depended upon for telephone 
and telegraph, railway signalling, car-lighting, 
air-conditioning, truck, bus, aircraft and marine 
service, motive power, electric power control, 
emergency lighting systems, radio, broadcasting 
studios, sound pictures, and all other storage bat- 
tery applications. When you need a new battery 
for your car, remember .. . 


WHEN IT'S AN EXIDE— YOU START 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Vol. 69. No; 


with $40.18 on June 30, after dedyg, 

ing $1.61 a share for taxes and map. 

agement compensation. At the 1937 

year-end, 23.9 per cent of gross asset, 
was in cash, receivables, and U, § 

Government securities, compare; 

with 3.3 per cent six months earlier 

An initial dividend of 25 cents a share 

on the new $1 par stock was pai 

January 7, last. 


Macy B 
Maintenance of long term positions 
is warranted ; approx. price, 32 (ann, 
div., $2: yield, 6.2%). Directors 
have declared a 50-cent dividend pay- 
able January 24 (record date, Janu. 
ary 14). This payment is in place of 
the usual dividend which would have 
been declared at the regular directors’ 
meeting scheduled January 19. Ip 
view of existing tax laws (company’s 
fiscal year ends this month) and pres- 
ent uncertainty as to tax legislation, 
dividend action was taken at this 
time. (Also FW, July 28, ’37.) 


Philip Morris B+ 

While market volatility precludes 
investment status, shares appear suit- 
able for retention; approx. price, 89 
(ann. div., $3; yield, 3.3%). Having 
managed to remain well above its 
October low of 65, shares are now 
not far from their 1937 high. There 
has been some talk of a split-up, and 
interests close to the company are not 
inclined to deny this report. How- 
ever, if such action is to be taken, it 
may await the refinancing of the com- 
pany’s bank loans. (Also FW, Nov. 
10, 1937.) 


Standard Oil of California B+ 

Shares appear suitable for inclusion 
in diversified portfolios; current 
price, around 33 (amn. div., $1; yield, 
3.1%). Company has developed a 
new type fuel which is expected to 
revolutionize sales trends in premium 
gasolines, particularly those used in 
aviation. This fuel will permit larger 
pay loads by reducing fuel require- 
ments. A $1 million plant for pro- 
cessing the new product is nearing 
completion at the Richmond, Calif. 
refinery. Last year, the company paid 
$1 in extra dividends, in addition to 
the $1 regular. (Also FW, Aug. 18, 


Studebaker Cc 

Only limited speculative holdings 
should be maintained; approx. price, 
7. With fourth quarter factory vol- 
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yme estimated some 35 per cent below 
the corresponding 1936 period, sales 
were probably insufficient to show a 
net operating income in the final three 
months of 1937. Recovery of some 
reserves, set up earlier last year, may 
enable the company to show a profit 
moderately better than the 23 cents a 
share earned in the first three quar- 
ters. However, there is no present 
sign that Studebaker will improve its 
competitive position within the com- 
ing few months. 


United Corp. C 
Existing commitments may be 
maintained at present price around 
3% (paid 20 cents last year). On 
February 1, a special stockholders’ 
meeting will act upon a reduction in 
the stated value of the common to $i 
a share from $5. The proposed action 
has in mind Delaware laws which pre- 
vent dividend payments if the market 
value of the company’s portfolio falls 
below the stated value of the capital. 
United Corporation experienced that 
situation once in March, 1935. 


Vanadium Cc 

The prospect of Government busi- 
ness in line with the proposed naval 
building program, suggests specula- 
tive retention at current levels around 
20 (paid $1 last year). It is indicated 
that 1937 earnings will be between 
$2.45 and $2.70 a share, against 40 
cents in 1936. The improved 1937 
results will reflect not only the spring 
boom in the steel trade, but also 
economies and improvements in the 
company’s organization initiated co- 


incident with management changes 
in the fall of 1935. 


Western Union C+ 

Disposal was last recommended at 
29 (FW, Nov. 24, °37) and sale is 
still advised ; approx. price, 26. Mark- 
ing its first loss since 1932, this com- 
pany’s November report showed a 
net loss of $30,914, compared with a 
profit of $497,839 in November, 1936. 
For the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1937, per share net amounted 
to $2.79, while in the corresponding 
period of the previous year, the per 
share result was $6.02. The last divi- 
dend paid was 75 cents a share in 
July of last year. 


* * 


Note: For status of ‘Market 
Policy,” see conclusion of “The Mar- 
ket Situation” on page 37. 


UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


Carbon Black 
Natural Gas 
Gasoline 


Executive Offices . . . Charleston, W. Va. 
Sales Offices . New York, Akron, Chicago 


Americas 
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MERRILL, LYNCH & CoO. 


40 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors of State & General Market 


Municipal Bonds 


Current offering list upon request. 


B. J. VAN INGEN & CO. INC. 


57 William Street 


New York 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


115 Broadway 


New York 


GRADE 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


yielding from 


1.00% to 3.65% 


Offering list on request 


Especially selected list of 
High Yield Municipal Bonds 
mailed on application 


H. L. Scuwamm & Co. 


60 Broad Street New York 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. Buy & Sell 
Bank Stocks 


Insurance Stocks 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
REctor 2-4500——120 Broadway, New York 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 


Bond Market 
Digest 


HE record of the security mar. 
kets in 1937 offers at least a ten. 
tative suggestion that the old theory 


of the forecasting value of bond prices 


has been reaffirmed. lor many years 
a break in the price level of high 
grade bonds was regarded as a por- 
tent of a coming decline in business 
activity and the stock market, and the 
record shows that such recessions 
usually did occur within three to ten 
months. The outstanding exception 
was the 1928-1929 period when the 
major decline in bond prices started 
about eighteen months in advance of 
the collapse of the bull market in 
stocks. This exceptionally protracted 
lag cast some doubt upon the validity 
of the theory although it did not 
necessarily negate its essential prin- 
ciple. 

The bond market after reaching a 
peak in December, 1936, which was 
approximately duplicated in January 
of last year, declined sharply through- 
out the last half of January and the 
months of February and March. Rec- 
ognizing the December, 1936, high 
as the turning point, it appears that 
the change in the trend antedated the 
first break in the stock market by 
about three months and the more se- 
vere autumn decline in stocks by 
about eight months. The bond mar- 
ket decline in the first quarter of the 
year reflected firmer tendencies in the 
money market resulting from restrict- 
ive policies adopted by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and encompassed all 
grades of bonds including those of 
highest quality. Although the firming 
of interest rates was not pronounced, 
there was evidence of a_ sufficient 
change to warrant the statement in 
these columns one year ago that “the 
1936 highs represent the approximate 
peak of prices for high grade bonds” 
and that ‘‘a moderate decline in high 
grade bond prices seems probable.” 

Both predictions were fulfilled. The 
high grade bond market continued 
its decline to April; subsequently 
prices in this division improved as 
the Reserve Board and the Treasury 
partially reversed the deflationary 
policies previously adopted. At the 
end of the year, high grade bonds as 
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a group had recovered a little more 
than half of the first quarter’s losses. 

There was no similar net recovery 
in other divisions of the market. 
Medium grade and speculative bonds 
declined sharply with the stock mar- 
ket in the last quarter and closed 1937 
only a little above the November low, 
4 level showing severe depreciation 
from the prices which prevailed last 
January. Although the decline in 
secondary bonds was especially se- 


- yere in the last quarter, it could per- 


haps be considered basically an ex- 


tension of the trend which was evi-. 


dent earlier in the year, a widening 
of the spread between bonds of first 
and second rank. This development 
was probably the most significant 
phase of the 1937 bond market. It 
extended to all corporate groups and 
even to municipals. In the latter di- 
vision the implication of the industrial 
slump—decreasing tax receipts and 
increasing -relief burdens — caused 
concern among conservative invest- 
ors. The result was that obligations 
of a number of municipalities which 
do not enjoy the highest credit rating 
sold off quite sharply, while the yields 
on the strongest municipal obliga- 
tions held close to record low figures. 

Among secondary bonds the losses 
were most numerous and severe in 
the railroad division, although there 
were many instances of drastic price 
declines in utilities and industrials, 
notably in tractions and communica- 
tion company issues and the obliga- 
tions of industrial concerns in the 
“feast or famine” category. 


1938 Prospects P 


Turning to the future, there ap- 
pears to be reasonable assurance that 
the price level for strictly high grade 
corporate and governmental obliga- 
tions will be well maintained in 1938. 
If the recent upward trend of excess 
banking reserves continues, gilt edged 
bonds might even show gradual gains, 
barring extension of the business 
slump to a point where distress sales 
would be forced upon the market. It 
is only in this division that predictions 
can be made with any degree of con- 
fidence. Bonds which depend upon 
credit factors rather than money mar- 
ket influences will continue sensitive 
to the earnings trends of corporate 
enterprise. Sustained improvement in 
secondary or “credit bonds” hinges 
upon the success of efforts to over- 
come the adversities of the current 
business situation. 


SERVICE 


For Individuals .... 
For Banks and Brokers 


For half a century J. S. Bache & Co. has steadily built up i 
an organization equipped to extend the most efficient Hi 
type of brokerage service. Our wire system covers most of i 
the important trading centers in the United States, with | 
additional branches and correspondents in Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Mexico and other foreign financial centers. 
Our Statistical Department is organized to be of service i 
to individuals, brokers and other institutions . . . includ- | 
ing banks, insurance companies and investment trusts. 1 


We welcome letters or calls from individuals or insti- i 
tutional representatives interested in our facilities. | 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
OTHER STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


United States Government Securities 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Bonds 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Bonds 


R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
68 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


General Brokerage Service in Securities and Commodities 


E. A. PIERCE & CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Uptown New York Office: 51 East 42nd Street 
59 Offices in 55 Cities of the United States and Canada. 


MEMBERS OF: 
New York Stock Exchange Boston Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange Chicago Board ot Trade 
New York Cotton Exchange Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. Liverpool Cotton Ass’n, Lta. 
New York Coffee & Sugar Ex., Inc. San Francisco Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange Toronto Stock Exchange 
New York Mercantile Exchange Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


and other security and commodity markets in the United States and Canada. 
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Ginniest 


Winter Resorts 


i ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


There’s a place to measure up to your 
Winter vacation ideals among the myriad 
resorts of the colorful, inviting Southwest. 


If you want to camp under a summery 
sun or glistening stars with your only 
companion a friendly pinto, you can. Or if 
you orefer your pleasures amid the modern 
comforts of a palatial hotel, guest ranch 
or inn, they’re there, too. 


You $0 direct —from Chicago —soonest to 
sunshine on the Rock Island. Service is 
suptems oa the All-Puliman Golden 
State Limited, the fine Apache, or the 
Luxury-Economy Californian. 3 trains 
daily — all completely air - conditioned. 
Morning and evening departures— morn- 
ing or evening arrivals. 


Also through service daily from St. Louis, 
Minneapolis-St. Paui and Memphis. 


Learn all—here’s a coupon. 


M. L. Mowry, G.A.P.D. 
Rock Island Lines, Room 2122 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ph. LO ngacre 5-7071 and 5-7072 


Please send me Arizona-California literature 
and complete travel information. 


RIGHT ON 
HE BOARDWALK 


Here you will find everything to 
further your comfort and enjoyment 
—ovutside ocean-view rooms; verandas 
for lounging; sun deck; superb cuisine; 
alert, unobtrusive 


service; varied FROM 

sports; entertain- 
gue sts you tl 
tke .. Special $3 
Weekly Rates. 


Per Person 2inaRoom 


CITY 


JOEL HILLMAN © JULIAN A HILLMAN 
J. CHRISTIAN MYERS 


HAVE YOU READ 
“Intelligent Investment Planning" 


Over 18,000 copies sold to Investors! 


Copies available at $1.00 postpaid 
WORLD BOOK DEPARTMENT 
est Street, New York, N. Y. 


New-Business Brevities 
By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


NOTE: 

THAT General Electric is preparing to 
observe its sixtieth anniversary—Edison 
Electric Lighting Company, the oldest of 
its predecessor companies, was incorporated 
on October 15, 1878. . . . Following tests 
California Fruit Growers will switch its 
advertising appeal for lemons from the hair 
rinse theme to their value as a complexion 
aid—something new in lemonade? .. . If 
the new low priced model of Hudson Motor 
Car sells in any volume, there will be sev- 
eral beneficiaries—Motor Products will 
make the instrument panels and moldings; 
Electric Auto-Lite, the ignitions and start- 
ers; and American Rolling Mill, steel 
sheets. . . . The same movie star who is 
suing Procter & Gamble for $250,000 has 
organized a corporation to market a line of 
cosmetics under her name—the new com- 
pany is called Constance Bennett, Inc... . 
du Pont reached a new high in the sale of 
cellophane for wrapping pianos, radio con- 
soles, electric refrigerators and stoves dur- 
ing the recent holiday season—along the 
same line Storkline Furniture is now wrap- 
ping its baby high-chairs in moisture- 
proof cellophane. . . 


HAT Nash-Kelvinator is distributing 

a new demonstration board to its elec- 
tric range salesmen to speed the closing of 
sales—it is called the “Konvince-Her” and 
is equipped with an automatic down-pay- 
ment extractor. . . . Following the lead of 
Schulte Retail Stores, United Cigar Stores 
will expand its line of toilet goods and bath 
accessories—it begins to look as though the 
tobacco shops are becoming the primary 
outlet for electric razors. . . . More will 
soon be heard of the Audit Bureau of 
Broadcasting Coverage—under the direc- 
tion of consulting radio engineers, surveys 
will be conducted in urban and rural areas 
to determine the density of listeners. .. . 
Congoleum-Nairn will soon offer a new 
floor covering,—it is a “rubber-cushioned” 
inlaid linoleum, so constructed that it may 
be laid direct to the floor without the use 
of lining felt, and may be removed very 
easily. . . . The nation-wide contest, con- 
ducted by Drug Topics, to find a respect- 
able name for the “soda jerker” at the 
fountain has finally closed—the name, 
“fountaineer,” was selected because of its 
similarity to “engineer.” . Ford Motor 


has secured the patent on a new vacuum- 


type clutch and brake—only a “feather. 
touch” of the foot is required to apply the 
clutch or brake as only one-fourth of the 
usual pressure is required. . . . Crabs are 
the latest type of seafood to be quick- 
frozen—the W. H. Copeland Company is 
now packaging frosted “fry-legs” and crab 
meat for cocktails. ... Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road is inaugurating “after theatre” train 
service out of New York City at 11:45 
P.M. every evening—by “passenger” de- 
mand... . 


HAT the Fisk Tire technical research 

bureau is working on the development 
of a tire for super-highways of the future 
that will permit speed limits of 100 miles 
per hour—the tires are expected to be 
tougher and lighter and may be composed 
of synthetic rubber. . . . The next boon to 
the absent-minded smoker by Revere Cop- 
per & Brass will be a “Magic Ash Tray” 
with automatic dumper—when the cigarette 
burns down to a certain point, the heat re- 
leases a spring which dumps the butt into 
the tray. ... The shoe is on the other foot 
with Segal Lock & Hardware suing Gil- 
lette Safety Razor for patent infringement 
on one-piece safety razors—incidentally, 
the “Segal” razors will take “Gillette” 
double-edged _ blades. Lindsay-Nile 
Products is opening a new field for tin con- 
tainers—company is expanding into the 
canning of vegetable juices, including that 
of the onion, celery, spinach, beet, carrot 
and lettuce. ... The coming Shoe and 
Leather Fair will feature a new type of 
misses’ footwear equipped with a compart- 
ment for lipstick and rouge—not so unusual 
as silk hosiery has supplied pocket-book 
facilities for years. . . . Outboard Motors 
will make a broad drive for its new com- 
bination motor - boat - engine - and - lawn - 
sprinkler—the gadget is said to be useful 
also for mixing cocktails on a large scale. 

. This being the season for Annual 
Reviews, it should be reported that the fol- 
lowing industries were responsible for the 
most unusual tradenames during 1937: 


Hair Dressing Insecticides Brassieres 
Cranium Food ug-A-Boo Bali Topper 
Cupid’s Kiss Fade-Away 
Hearts of Love Liquid Doom Flaming Youth 
Kiss-O-Love Miss Moth Chaser Filatter-U 
La-Em-Strait Sweet Dreams Her Secret 
Life Bliss Yellow Death Nu-Vu 
Salvation Zip-Zap Thrill 
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Every Investor 
Should Read 
This Free Book: 


“Trend Interpretation”’ 


“Trend Interpretation” by T. E. 
Rassieur is a comprehensive booklet 
that presents a new sound market 
opportunity. The importance of fol- 
lowing long and short term trend 
movements in buying and selling 
stocks is proved fully and conclu- 
sively by analysis and illustration. 


Shrewd investors know the neces- 
sity of keeping the speculative 
element in stock transactions at a 
minimum. ‘‘Trend Interpretation” 
tells you how to do it—also gives 
full details of a unique Trend Inter- 
pretation Service based on exact 
mathematical computation —not on 
theories, rumors, or guesses. 


Just ask for a copy of “Trend 
Interpretation.’ It will be sent free 
and without obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 


Trend Interpretation Service 
Suite 26, Continental. Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


v2 


HOW FAR? 


What is the relationship of the present 
price move to the economic pattern of ex- 
pected 1938 values? Which stocks will 
benefit most? What are the logical buying 
and selling levels respectively for the long, 
medium, and short-term investor/trader ? 


For definite answers to these questions— 


Write today for Commentary F-55, free, 
on relative action of prices to values in 
1938, future market pattern, suggestions for 
account management, etc. Send $2.00 to re- 
ceive also introductory two week trial of 
S/D REPORTS, containing individual 
comments upon economic positions, and re- 
spective 5 to 40 point expectances of 265 
active stocks. 


STATISTICAL REPORTING CORP. 
161 MAIDEN LANE JOhn 4-2248 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INVESTORS 
TRADERS 


Send $1 


If it is definite advice that you seek, rather than 
gossip, you will find ‘‘Market Action’’ Investment Service 
admirably adapted to your requirements. 

Current issue of ‘‘Market Action’’ includes one_ out- 
standing investment opportunity, the market outlook for 
the next 60 days, chart of the market for the past year. 
and definite advice for both traders and investors. To 
introduce our service to those as yet unacquainted. we 
will send this issue and the next three issues upon 


of $1. 
GMARKET ACTION” 
Empire State Building, New York City 


Board Room 
Gossip 


This column is a compendium of reports cur- 
rent in the financial district. As much of the 
content is merely gossip, nothina contained 
herein should be interpreted as representing the 
editorial opinion of THE FINANCIAL Wor -p. 


HUS far the market has acted 

about in line with the general ex- 
pectations that prevailed at the year- 
end. Brokers admit that the constitu- 
ent elements are largely psycholog- 
ical, and that it won’t be possible to 
determine whether a broad upturn in 
fundamentals is under way for an- 
other month or two. But there has 
been a technical (or seasonal) bet- 
terment in some lines and commodity 
prices have been rising for the past 
two months. And it may well happen 
that a base is being formed for a 
gradual recovery in basic business 
from this level. In any event, the 
Street is hearing more about profit 
taking and less about liquidation, and 
some of the old speculative wheel 
horses have been acting suspiciously 
as though they have not been com- 
pletely forgotten. 


HERE is no question that the 

broadening advance has _ been 
helped along by professional activity. 
The buying of the motor and steel 
stocks was patently directed at a large 
short interest. And with the line of 
least resistance favorable to higher 
prices, floor traders have made the 
most of opportunities. Nevertheless, 
the foundation of this market is con- 
siderably stronger than appears on 
the surface. While some of the buy- 
ing represents replacing of lines sold 
out last year for tax purposes, new 
accumulation has been going on in a 
quiet way in fairly substantial vol- 
ume. The rumors of a resumption of 
trading activity by some of the big 
names in professional circles are not 
believed to be true in most quarters. 
Quite probably the usual amount of 
jiggles is going on, according to the 
tips making the rounds. But the buy- 
ing in Bethlehem Steel, American 
Smelting and other blue chips in the 
past two weeks has included a sizable 
amount of cash orders, and the stocks 
do not appear held on a trading basis. 


HE Street expects a favorable 
rail rate decision and a satisfac- 
tory modification of the undistributed 


Investors <— 
—What's ahead in 1938? 


Bonds <— 


—What is the trend now? 
kkk 


Cils <— 


—Any weakness ahead? 
kk * 


Industries 
—Which will progress? 


xk kk 


Chemicals — 


—A purchase now? 
kkk 


Write for these reports 
—sent to you gratis 


'Bahson’s Reports! 


J Oept. 72-48, Babson Park, Mass. § 


‘ Send to me—free of charge and t 
without obligation, the specimen re- 3 
f ports in answer to the questions you §f 
| mention above; also free your 4 
i "Business and Financial 
| Outlook for 1938" i 
| 
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VERY investor should read this inter- 


esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 
Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 
tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just 
address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 721, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MATHIESON 


PIONEER PRODUCER OF 
ALKALI AND CHLORINE 
PRODUCTS 


Forty years ago Mathieson began serving con- 
sumers of alkali and chlorine products. The 
intervening period has been one of revolutionary 
growth and progress in the American chemical 
industry, bringing new manufacturing processes, 
new methods of distribution, vast new applica- 
tions for chemical products. 


Throughout this period Mathieson, a pioneer 
producer of alkali and chlorine products, has 
continued to be a pioneer in new developments in 
the production, distribution and efficient appli- 
cation of heavy chemicals. Thus the name of 
Mathieson has steadily grown in stature as a 
dependable source of supply of those basic 
chemicals that enter so heavily into American 
industrial operations—the manufacture of rayon, 
textiles, paper, chemicals, soap, glass; the 
refining of petroleum and vegetable oils; the 
purification of municipal and industrial water 
supplies, etc. 


Today, with a background of forty years’ 
experience and with up-to-date plant facilities at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., Saltville, Va. and Lake 
Charles, La., Mathieson is in a better position 
than ever before to serve consumers in-all the 
principal industrial areas of the country. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS inc.) 
60 EAST 42nd STREET 


Soda Ash... Caustic Soda: .. Bicarbonate of Soda... Liquid Chlorine... Bleaching 


Powder... HTH and HTH-15... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... PH-Plus 
(Fused Alkali) . . . Solid Carbon Dioxide . 


. CCH (Industrial Hypochlorite) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


profits tax to come along some time. 


in February to give the market some- 
thing at which to shoot. The poor 
fourth quarter reports will be arriv- 
ing about that time, too, but the feel- 
ing is that bad news is so widely ex- 
pected that it will not be much of a 
market factor, particularly if business 
then shows signs of improving. An- 
other angle is that the investment 
trusts built up large cash reserves in 
the fourth quarter and some of them 


will be replacing positions from time 
to time. One of the larger funds 
which cleaned out its stock holdings 
extensively—if none too wisely—in 
the fourth quarter of last year is still 
sitting by with its idle funds and has 
bought no stocks in two months. That 
experience is shared by several other 
companies, although some of the re- 
cent accumulation in the oils and met- 
als is reported to have been for sev- 
eral of the management institutions. 


The story is that several of the trusty 
missed the market pretty badly hy 
year, and are going to go slowly iy 
getting back into stocks. All of whic, 
means that there is a reserve of buy. 
ing power of fair proportions which 
in these days of thin markets might 
loom rather large later on as the oyt. 
look shapes up more decisively. 


RAIL REORGANIZATION: 


Concluded from page 3 


spective priority. Often this is com- 
plicated by overlapping priorities on 
certain portions of the railroad that 
have been built at various times. 

The outstanding claim for priority 
naturally rests with the holders of 
bonds secured by first mortgages, 
These have been purchased and held 
by life insurance companies, trustees, 
and institutions, all who wanted a 
safe and permanent security at a 
lower rate of income than would flow 
from a junior mortgage at a higher 
rate. These holders of bonds secured 
by first mortgages are now not only 
without income (except in isolated 
cases of some part payment) but are 
also in great danger of impairment 
of principal and security. 

With this picture in mind, a glance 
at the tabulations would indicate what 
seems an insuperable obstacle. How 
are these holders of first mortgages 
to establish their priority and _ se- 
curity? For without an earning pow- 
er that would support the fixed 
charges necessary to reinstate the 
holders of the first mortgage in their 
rightfully privileged position, their 
preferred position would be valueless. 

Fixed charges must be earned with 
a margin that will not only safeguard 
payment of interest, but also assure 
repayment of principal when due, by 
refunding or raising new capital, in 
lean years as well as_ prosperous 
years. If that margin does not exist 
the chance of another reorganization 
is imminent, as the history of these 
weaker roads has indicated. On the 
other hand, to accept in part or whole 
a non-interest bearing security or one 
on which interest is payable only 
when earned, in the shape of income 
bonds, entails a permanent sacrifice 
not justified by their prior and com- 
manding position. 

Formerly railroads went into equity 
receiverships, where holders of first 


mortgages threatened foreclosure as 
was their right. To prevent this sale 
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of the entire railroad, junior holders, 

rticularly stockholders, to protect 
their equity accepted cash assessments 
which materially helped the holders 
of first mortgages. For in addition to 
earning interest charges railroads 
must have working capital. First 
mortgage positions must be left open 
to secure bonds to be issued currently 
to the public to raise money for work- 
ing capital, or in the future for needed 
plant improvements. This further 
diminishes what can be given to the 
holders of the first mortgages in any 
reorganization plan. 

The I.C.C. has now much more 
authority in reorganizations and their 
view is to initiate a method for retir- 
ing long term indebtedness. 

Accordingly the way of the holders 
of the first mortgages in present rail- 
road reorganization is indeed hard. 
As these holders are represented in 
large part by life insurance com- 
panies, their claim to protection car- 
ries weight as it should. 

Unfortunately the priorities of 
holders of senior securities are not 
likely to be accorded as full recogni- 
tion as in other periods of numerous 
rail reorganizations, so the path of the 
conservative investor is indeed dif- 
ficult. The railroad industry does not 
at present look so promising that re- 
organization can be built upon op- 
timistic forecasts. 


YEARS HAVE ROLLED BY 


Concluded from page 12 


through their difficulties; we, could 
paraphrase this observation by con- 
tending that our people have a way 
of digging themselves out of predica- 
ments—and if these long years teach 
THE FINANCIAL Wor-p anything 
it is that America will surmount the 
problems besetting her now. 

Tue FINaANcIAL Wer past is 
recorded history. It has shown that 
it has flourished throughout the 
thirty-five years only because it has 
cleaved to an ideal. Nurtured in that 
soil it could not fail to attain its pres- 
ent maturity. 

What the next thirty-five years 
will bring, cannot be forecast, but this 
is certain: as long as it continues hon- 
estly and intelligently to serve the 
legion of investors THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp should have its place in the 
field of creative journalism. 

This future is predicated upon the 
past. 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals 


...developed by scientific research, serve the chemical 
needs of industry today, and are designed to meet the 


chemical requirements of tomorrow 


HROUGHOUT industry, the synthetic organic chemicals 
which have been developed and produced byCarbideand Carbon ~ 
Chemicals Corporation are helping to lower costs . . . to speed pro- 
duction . . . to make more useful and more salable products. Today’s 
miracles—rayon, pharmaceuticals, safety glass, antifreezes, quick- 
drying lacquers, antiknock gasoline, automobile tires, and molded 
plastics, to name only a few—owe much to the ready availability of 
large quantities of these pure synthetic chemicals. At the same time, 
scientists and engineers of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion are anticipating the chemical needs of tomorrow. Their intensive 
research is finding new uses for known chemicals and creating many 
new compounds by building up from simpler compounds or elements. 
Much valuable information and experience have been gained in 
the course of this development. It has led to the production of over 
130 synthetic organic chemicals, including alcohols, glycols, ethers, 
aldehydes, ketones, organic acids, anhydrides, esters, amines, ““Co- 
lumbia” Activated Carbon, hydrocarbon gases,chlorinated compounds, 
and “Vinylite” resins. This knowledge of chemicals and their com- 
mercial application has been an important contribution of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation to the improvement of many 
products and even to the creation of new industries. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


The words “Vinylite’’ and “Columbia” used herein are registered trade-marks 


* COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC Three New Charts of the 

* CORPORATION Dow-Jones Averages 

* The Board of Directors has Prepared for Use of Dow Theorists 
declared this day the following dividends: 1. Daily Prices—high, low and close for 1937, 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A ——— and Rails, with total volume. 

No. 45, quarterly, $1.50 per share — 

2. All Rallies and Declines exceeding 3%— 

Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 1921-1937. 


No, 35, quarterly, $1.25 per share 3. Monthly Range Chart—1921-1937. 

5% Cumulative Preference Stock 4. Blank Chart for continuing the 1938 Aver- 
No. 24, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on February 15, 1938, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1938. 
How.anp H. PEtt, Jr., 

Secretary 


ages. 

Send $1.00 for All Four Charts 
ROBERT RHEA 

Author of “The Dow Theory” 


January 6, 1938 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


| 
D. 3 January 19, 1938 
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Concluded from page 21 : p 
for t 
e 
No. 209 Auburn Automobile Company No. 989 Rayonier Corporatio, inves 
Earnings and Price Range (AAC ; i i Ps. 
300 ) Data revised to January 12, 1938 oo Eaings and Price Range (RNR) time 
240 Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as consolida- 40 
Data revised to January 12, 1938 180 sae Banee tion of Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., Grays 30 use 
120 Harbor Pulp and Paper Company and Olym- 20 Sees RANGE 
Incorporated: 1919, Ind. Office at Auburn, | 60 some Sen Branciscs, 
$16 Capitalization: Funded debt. ’......*None ° the 
EARNEO PER SHARE $2 cum. conv. EARNED PER SHARE 
1930 °31 ‘32 °33 °34 °36 1937 *Company has term bank loans amounting 1930 °31 '32 °33 ‘35 1937” 
to $5 million. Redeemable at $37.50 per 


share; convertible into common stock share 
Business: Company is attempting to reorganize under sec- for share to August 1, 1942. 


-tion 77B of the Bankruptcy Act. Auburn was formerly an 
independent manufacturer of automobiles and motors. . Manu- 
facture of Auburn cars was suspended about a year ago and 
production of Cord cars was stopped in August, 1937. Since 
that time, efforts have been concentrated on new products 
such as truck bodies, kitchen and refrigerator cabinets, etc. 


Business: Company is engaged principally in producing 
special types of highly refined wood fiber pulps (called “dis. 
solving pulps”) which are sold for conversion into rayon yarn, 
staple fiber, cellophane and other cellulose products. Pulp of V 
ordinary grades is also produced and the company manufx. 
tures sulphite printing and writing papers. 


Management: Operated under trusteeship. Man — ti ffi f wa: 

Financial Position: Not outstandingly strong at end of 1936 1 d officers of present company wer ne\ 
fiscal year, was impaired by further losses in 1937. Working yprend a ed with the predecessor units. nif 
capital as of November 30, 1936, $2.6 million; cash, $969,293. Financial Position: Based upon a pro-forma balance sheet 
Working capital ratio: 3.6-to-1. Book value of stock (as of as of April 30, 1937, net working capital amounted to $1) dle 
November 30, 1936), $20.44 per share. million; cash, $527,132. Working capital ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book § the 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments made through 1933; value of common, $3.02 per share. sec 
nothing since April, 1934. Dividend Record: Initial payments have been made on both | 

Outlook: The success of the ventures in the new fields preferred and common stocks with a declaration of 50 cents 
chosen is highly uncertain. on each class of stock. 


Comment: The stock, which was a spectacular market per- 
former in past years, is of doubtful value, in view of the un- 
certainty as to the outcome of the bankruptcy action. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


85% of this company’s dissolving pulps. Consequently, future 
appears to be closely tied up with the progress of that 


Outlook: The rayon industry is consuming approximately M 
industry which is supported by a strong secular growth factor, | C 


8 
Qu. ended: Feb.28 May3l Aug. 31 Nov. 30 Total Dividends Price Range e : 
$0.04 D§0.72 D$2.14 D$1.65  D$4.46 $4.00 151%—28% Comment: Both preferred and common stocks are relatively 
D264 D243 D 1.62 D 3.57 Di10.37 2.50 unseasoned. 
1985.22. D201 D ies D D401 D1200 None 45%—15 EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: | — 
1936...... D313 D 0.65 D 0.45 D 2.44 D 6.67 None 5444—26% For the six months ended October 31, 1937, the net income of the three predecessor 
rn 1.72 D 1.41 D 3.08 eit None 36%— 3% companies amounted to $2,285,866. Based upon the present capitalization, this would 
PESEEe amount to $1.72 per share. A dividend of 50 cents per share was declared payable 
on the common stock on January 1, 1938. d 
Price Range, 1937: High, 26; Low, 20. Listed on N.Y.S.E. December 11, 1937. 
te 
No. 119 Hecker Products Corporation 
n 
Earnings and Price Range (HP) No. 990 Woodward Iron Company : 
Dete vevioed to fannery 4 
neorporated: 1 New Jersey as ‘ ‘ 
Dust Corp., consolidated with American Lin- 30 a Data revised to January 12, 1938 Earnings and Price Range (WOD) h 
seed Company in 1928; present title adopted 20 25 
in October, 1936. Office, 88 Lexington Ave- [10 ij— Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as euccessor | 2° s 
nue, New York City. Annual meeting: ° Say ey through reorganization to company of same 15 PRICE RANGE S| 
Fourth Wednesday in September at Jersey name incorporated in Delaware 1911. Busi- 10 Q 
City, N. J., or New York City. Number [Calendar Year Yr_ond._| ¢o ness originally established 1882. Office: 5 
of stockholders: about 25,800. $1 Woodward, Alabama. Annual meeting: 15 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None ml ial 0 Second Wednesday in February. 0 
Capital stock (no par)........ “1,798,602 she 1930 “31 "32 °33 ‘34 "35 "36 1937 Capitalization: Funded debt.....$12,107,900 
*Excluding 27,275 shares in treasury. Capital stock ($10 par)......... 263,506 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $45 ' 
Two bond issues, one of which is con- 1930 °31 °32 °33 °34 "35 °36 1937 
Business: Produces a wide variety of household goods, vertible into 40 shares of capital stock. ( 
chief of which are “Gold Dust” and “Silver Dust” soaps and ae : ma ; 
washing powders. Other products include “Nucoa” margarine, Business: Third largest merchant pig iron producer, with | 
“Shinola” shoe polish, “Hecker’s” breakfast foods and flour, annual capacity of around 450,000 tons. Plants are located in | 
“Best Foods” and “Hellmann’s” mayonnaise, etc. the low cost Birmingham district, and extensive reserves of 
Management: Efforts to maintain and improve competitive coal and high grade non-Bessemer ore are owned nearby, 
position of company have not yet proven signally successful. Management: A family affair; some of the officers are also 
Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1937 on the Wheeling Steel Corporation directorate. 
fiscal year, $11.5 million; cash, $4.9 million. Working capital Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital August 31, 
ratio: 7.8-to-1. Book value of common, $12.17 a share. 1937, $2.4 million; cash, $1.4 million. Working capital ratio: 


Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1929 but recently at de- 3.7-to-1. 
creasing rate. Present indicated annual rate, 60 cents. 

Outlook: Increasing competition in soap and food products 
fields have had pronounced effects on earnings, since company 


Book value of capital stock, $44.18 per share. 


Dividend Record: Poor. No payments on former common 
except 1928-30; none to date on present equity. No dividends 


can be paid until prese ond i om- 
lacks the wide diversification of most other important food iad é ber of $7 306 — bond issues are reduced to a ¢ 
and household goods enterprises. Inventory problems have Salininnaiati ‘ 
also been of importance Outlook: Future prospects depend largely on volume of Bir- 

i i i ivi i e 
Comment: Pending definite indications of successful mer- —— steel production and general business activity in th 
chandising policies, stable characteristics of the field will be ements en 
of secondary influence in major price movements. 
eS EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: P i 
Year ended Dee. 31: ‘930 1931 1932 1933 1934 935 1936 1937 *EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Earned per share..... $3.51 $1.72 $1.22 $1.30 $0.48 *$0.97 *$0.71 *$0.89 Years ended Dec. 31: 933 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Dividends paid ...... 250 2.50 1.82% 1.20 $1.20 1.20 0.90 0.90 Earned per share...... D$35.04 D$27.35 D$21.29 D$10.78 $6.82 $3.62 
Price Range: Price Range: 
me *Fiscal year end changed to June 30—hence earnings are for six months ended *Based on former capitalization through 1936. {First nine months; share earnings 
Ke June 30; figures for 1935, 1936 and 1937 are for years ending June 30. . by quarters were $1.52, $0.77 end $1.33. {Since listing; prior thereto, 425-10. 


NOTE: The four Curb Stock Factographs, omitted from this issue because of the Annual Review Number, will appear next week. 
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Surprising But True 


ies have established perma- 
nent and completely furnished suites 
for the perpetual use of Government 
investigators. A sort of rotating ar- 
rangement is contemplated : At one 
time the Department of Justice will 
yse them; at another, the Federal 
Trade Commission and at still an- 
other time, a Senate Committee, etc. 


E: is reported that some large com- 
pan 


Quid Pro Quo 


YHEN a_ Detroit newspaper 
W gibed at the idea that the South 
was law abiding, a Memphis (Tenn.) 
newspaper concluded that the mag- 
nificent way in which Michigan han- 
dled the lawless sit-downers gave 
them the right to point the finger of 


scorn. 


MARKET SITUATION 


Concluded from page 3 


—the investor’s eye must be kept on 
Washington, for developments there 
during the next month or two will de- 
termine whether stocks purchased 
now for capital appreciation, as well 
as those acquired in recent weeks, will 
have later to be abandoned and a 
strictly defensive position again be 
assumed. The prevailing small vol- 
ume of brokers’ loans, low price- 
earnings ratios, liberal yields from 
well protected dividends, the gen- 
erally strong financial position of in- 
dustry and the liquidation of inven- 
tories witnessed in recent months, all 
are factors in the market’s favor. The 


appearance of needed conciliatory 


policies on the part of government 
would quickly bring an impressive 
business revival and place the market 
rise on a firm basis.—Written Janu- 
ary 13; Richard J. Anderson. 


CITIES SERVICE LUBRICANTS 


meet every industrial specification 


From the most power- cants to be used. There 
ful turbine to the most is a Cities Service 


® 
delicate precision ma- CITIES product to meet every 


chine, Cities Service need, from the heavy 
stands ready to supply ERVIC greases to the lightest 


the exact lubricant and purest lubricating 
needed. oils. 

Backed by 76 years of petro- A Cities Service engineer 
leum experience, Cities Service will be glad to discuss any 
engineers can recommend au- of your lubrication needs with 
thoritatively the proper lubri- you. 


CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL OILS 


Cities Service Radio Concerts—Fridays at 8:00 p.m. E.S.T., over WEAF and 
44 NBC stations 


MARKET POLICY 


HE policies outlined in 

“The Market Situation” 
should be kept clearly in mind 
when reading all analyses and 
recommendations appearing in 
this issue. 


PLEASE SHOW THIS TO AN INVESTOR FRIEND 


What Investor Can 
Answer These Questions? 


HY is it that a successful lawyer who would not think of going 
into court without thorough preparation of his case will 
invest his money without really knowing what he is doing? 


Why is it that a doctor who will make the most searching 
investigation of his patient’s condition to be able to make a correct 
diagnosis will fall for some fly-by-night speculation or unseasoned 
investment which a little care and study would help him to avoid? 

Why, oh why do so many of us behave like automatons when 
it comes to the serious matter of conserving and making grow our 
investment funds that should provide for our own old age and our 
family’s maintenance when we are gone? 


— —1— We leave it to you to solve these riddles but wish to 
: \ emphasize one cheering fact. The number of intelligent 
he investors its steadily growing. 
| FINANCIAL It ts the verdict of many thousands of America’s most 
WORLD successful business and professional men that in THE 
10 FINANCIAL WORLD’s Threefold Investment Service 
$ at $10 yearly, they have found the best solution of their 
WELL investment problems at the greatest saving of time and 
SPENT 
The FINANCIAL Wortp, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. J-19 


For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
each week, the confidential advice privilege as per your rules, a copy of the enlarged 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each month, an immediate survey 
of my 20 listed securities and a copy of Mr. Guenther’s helpful book, “INTELLIGENT 
INVESTMENT PLANNING?” 


SPECIAL OFFERS—CHECK YOUR CHOICE 
Annual subscription including all the above together with 
reprints of 1006 ‘Stock Factographs.” Remit $11.85. 
Six Months subscription together with reprints of 1006 “Stock 
Factographs.’”” Remit $7.10. 


PREPARE FOR BETTER BUSINESS — MAIL TODAY 


January 19, 1938 | 
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Keep a Step Ahead 


Vol. 69, Januar) 
— 


Dividends Declare} px 


Regular 
- 
Company Rate riod able me 
50c Q Feb. 1 Jan, 
Agnew Shoe.......... 30c .. Mar, 1 Feb 
25¢ Q Feb. 1 
O eC Y e Am. Cities Pwr. & T5e .. Feb. 1 
¢ Amer. Smelting & 75e Feb. 28 
Asso. Dry Goods Ist pf.....$1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb 
Atlas Powder pf.. $1.25 Q Feb. 1 jal 
62%c Q Jan. 26 Jan 
Brockton Gas Q Jan. 15 
Buffalo Niagara & E. Pr. $5 ‘ 
oe eb, Jan, 
@ Many investors feel that because they purchase securities when & Gt. Louls By......$5 
they are active, and hold them through an advance, they need no columbia Gas’ & EL. 7% ‘Bi ss ak a Ps 
guidance—unless it may be in determining when to sell. They Do "5% i aeeresereeseses 10 Q Feb. 15 2a § 
overlook the fact that usually they have been buyers when in- Commonwealth’ Edison Feb. 1 tu. 
formed investors were taking profits, or switching into issues that Continental Gas. & H1.....22..87 .. Jan 15 We Ap 
Corn Exch. Bank & Tr....... 75e Q Feb. 1 Jan, y 
were inactive at the moment but held real promise of succeeding Cuneo Press ...........s000- 50c Q Feb. 1 Jan 
Dictaphone Corp. 25¢ .. Mar. & Feb, 
to leadership of the market. Eureka Pipe $1 Feb. Jan 
Fair (The) Chicago pf....... $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan y 
Successful investors are not those who merely keep step “with Gt. Amer. den. 
the market”; they keep “a step ahead sae 
Hat Corp. of Am. A. & B....20c Jan. 31 Jan, % 
Haverhill Electric 62¢ Jan. 14 Jan, 
The Financial World Research Bureau procedure is designed to 
Hollinger Gold Mines......... 5e M Jan. 28 Jan, 
enable its clients whose portfolios are registered for continuing 
supervision to keep a step ahead, whether the client’s objective be on Se s Jan i 
capital enhancement, steady income, or improving income. Lenox Water S 28 Dee. 1 
Lowell Elec. 13° Jan. | 
Macy & Co. (R. .. 24 Jan, 
Maytag Co. $3 1 Jan. 
® Considering the benefits that accrue to the investor whose port- mR, Bettie” i= 
isi ‘ce i Michigan Cent. ...$25 S Jan. 31 Jan. 
the cost of the service is Mich. “Pu. “Bre. Q Feb. 
small. ere is Only one ‘ee—t ere are no subsequent expenses Feo 
or contingent costs of any kind. No. Boston Ltg. Prop......... Te Q Jan. 15 Jan} 
75e Q Jan. 15 Jan. 
7c Q Jan. 15 
N. Y. Merchandise........... Q Feb. 1 Jan 
For portfolios having a liquidating value of more than $10,000 
and not more than $50,000 the annual fee is $125.00; for portfolios 
having a liquidating value exceeding $50,000 the annual fee is 
one-fourth of one per cent ($2.50 per $1,000). 8180 Q Feo 
Procter & 50e Q Feb. 15 Jan. % 
Mail your list of holdings with your first year's fee today Do 5% ~ Seopeenane Y > M Feb. 1 Jan. ii 
—use the coupon for a detailed description of the Raymond Concrete Pile........ 25c .. Feb. 1 Jan. # 
procedure. But act promptly, for this is a time for action. 
Rockland Lt. & Pwr.......... 18e¢ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 
[ CLIP and MAIL Sioux City G. & B. 7% pf. $1. Ki @ Feb. 10 Jan 
olvay American 2%7o ‘ eb. dan. bd 
exnle Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
LEASE explain (without obliga 3 Mar. Mar. 1 
FINANCIAL WORLD tion to mie ) how your personal Sun- Q Jan. 27 Jan. 
supervisory service would assist me | et M 
to establish and keep my portfolio 41 M Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
RESEARCH BUREAU in line with conditions, and achieve Wheeling 0 
my objective. I a list of my Woolworth (F. 60¢ Q Mar. 1. Feb, 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK i estments, showing the number of Accumulated 
shares and their original cost. Asso. Dry Goods 2d pf....... $1.75 .. Mar. 1 Feb. I! 
Objective: Income [| Capital enhancement [| or Both ie Do 6% pf Jan. 10 Jan. 3 
Jan. 10 Jan. 3 
37 Yee Tan. 10 Jan. 3 
NAME ADD 9%%c Jan. 10 Jan. 3 
Jan. 19 Best & .. Jan. 26 Jan. 
20c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 6 
60c .. Jan. 20° Jan. 
Sun Ray es an. 27 Jan. 
HOW TO TRADE 
Bi Hydro Eleec........... 30 Feb. 1 Jan. 10 
For strong reasons G A Hormel & Co. Feb: 15 Jan. 
CONSOLIDATED OIL or PURE OIL Free book and sample advices on re- Interim 
will rise most in the next three quest. Our service tells what markets 50c Feb. 15 Jan. % 
months. Our opinion will help you should do, not what they have done. Irregular 
decide. ’ 
FREE. Ask for Report 243-A POWARD’S GRAIN SERVICE, Dept.FW Againg Mach.......20¢ Mar. 5 Jan. 
TILLMAN SURVEY, 24 Fenway, Boston 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois Kalamazoo Stove & Furn......25¢ Feb. 1 Jan. 2 
Outboard Marine & Mfg...... 30e Feb. 10 Jan. 2% 
Reduced 
TECHNIGRAPHICS | PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY | am. ater. .. Feb. 1 
20c .. Feb Jan. 15 
PUBLISHED BY 25e .. Jan. 29 Jan. 
KELSEY STATISTICAL SERVICE Quarterly Dividend of $1.25 per share on $5 
Specific Recommendations on Stocks and Grain mip R d 
Send O Dollar { ch cain’ Dividend Preferred Stock, payable February 1, esume 
oe ne b gd ote “or weer Ss 1938, to Stockholders of record January 10, 1938, A re 15¢ Jan. 20 Jan. 18 
ria grain. for the quarter ending January 31, 1938. Special 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Ill, Dept. R. | C. WINNER. Treasurer. | Standet Bros, 20 Jan, 
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which are particularly well situated 
to maintain a high rate of output and 


‘f of the machinery manufacturers. 
' Branded foods tend to decline in 
periods of reduced public purchasing 
power, but sharp reductions in raw 


i} 1938 will depend upon crops and the 
course of commodity prices, the ability 


1938 
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PROMISING INDUSTRIES 


Concluded from page 9 


overcome cyclical fluctuations. How- 
ever, such factors will not avert some 
interruption to the progress of other 
industries in the same general cate- 
gory; for instance, air conditioning 
and rayon manufacturing. 

In addition to those industries 


sales, there are others which should 
be able to show substantially less than 


material costs should help profit mar- 
gins materially. Total farmers’ in- 


N 1937, nationally-known 
manufacturers spent tens 
of millions of dollars to locate 
average contraction in volume and re torte et moi an Investigate New York State as a site 

fits. This group includes food agin vig , for your plant. Write us your prob- 
peo : ., | Some outstanding reasons for this Jems. Our industrial engineers will 
products, farm implements, mail | increased industrial activity in New make investigations for you and 
other companies and possibly some | York State are as follows: report their findings without obliga- 
Abundant, low-cost power tion. Write Niagara Hudson Power 


NIAGARA @) HUDSON | 


“WHY IMPORTANT. 
MANUFACTURERS | 


ARE MOVING TO 
NEW YORK STATE 


Nearness to markets Corporation, 15 Broad Street, New 


Unsurpassed trans portation facilities York City. 


come in 1937 is estimated to have 
increased almost $1 billion over 1936; 
although farm purchasing power in 


of rural communities to buy the goods 
offered by farm implement and mail 
order companies will probably ‘be 
more fully maintained than the pur- 
chasing power of the populace of 
industrial centers. The manufacture 
of machinery and machine tools is 
characteristically a “prince or pauper 
industry,” and the industrial slump 
will have serious effects upon the 
volume of the companies in this 
group. However, foreign orders have 
held up remarkably well, and if the 
stimulus of rearmament programs 
abroad continues as expected, earn- 
ings declines in this classification 
should not be as severe as in other 
capital goods industries dependent 
largely or entirely upon the domestic 
markets. 


March of ‘Time 


N economist for the General 

Motors Corporation, recently 
stated that business cycles are inevi- 
table. The general conclusion is that 
violent fluctuation of business is the 
price we pay for our efforts to es- 
tablish a high standard of living. This 
brings to mind the relatively wide- 
spread predictions, some years ago, 
that business cycles were definitely 


CURVE 


The plotting of an “S” Curve on industrial charts, denoting shipments 
of sulphur, would trace to a high degree of exactness the tempo of 
American industry and agriculture. This is true because sulphur is a 
unique common factor, a keystone of dozens of industrial processes and 
farming operations. 

Sulphur is more than ever the Great Necessity in the unfolding of this 
new Age of Chemicals. Research experts in laboratories and those who 
employ chemical processes commercially, know sulphur and sulphuric acid 
as staples. 

Since 1912 the Freeport Sulphur Company has been their active ally, 
steadily broadening its understanding of the problems of industry and 
agriculture in the solution of which sulphur plays a vital part. 

From the mining of sulphur—99.5% pure—to its delivery at the factory 
or laboratory receiving room, the service rendered by the Freeport 
organization has enabled the purchaser to realize the full value of sulphur’s 
contribution to his product. 

Ample stocks of sulphur, guaranteed 99.5% pure and free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium, assure prompt delivery. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street New York, New York 


obsolete. 


Stock Factograph Manual 
Containing Fact and Figure studies of 1006 %&FINANCIALWORLD lf 
different listed securities, reprinted from The isan sets 


FINANCIAL WORLD from July 8, 1936 to 
Nov. 24, 1937. 


This 248-page book actually con- 
tains more information than the 
average financial book of 1,000 $3 15 
pages. Price, postpaid, only 


or you may have this important reference book with a 
year’s subscription to The FINANCIAL WORLD for 
$11.85, if both are ordered at the same time. 


TFINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stock Factographs 


THis ROQK CONTAINS PACTS ON 
COMPANIES LISTER! ON THE SEW YORK 
STUOR EXCHANGE AND THE YORK Cunt 
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Time to SELL... 
AIRCRAFT STOCKS ? 


AVE aircraft stocks been over 

exploited on war scores and 
armament talk? Or do their long-pull 
possibilities make them still attrac- 
tive at present levels? 

Before you buy or sell any aircraft 
stocks, you will want to read our 
timely discussion of the market out- 
look for this active group, together 
with definite advice on 


UNITED AIRCRAFT 


Send for Bulletin. FW-6 .Free! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Send for free 


The Gartley Weekly 
Stock Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of stock price 
trends; a specific technical review of from 
20 to 30 stocks and other important and 
valuable market « t and opini 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 
Fl 


followed 
BY SLUMP? 


Send for startling new bulletin. En- 
close 9c. in stamps to help cover cost 


of mailing. 


Stock Trend Service, Inc. 
Hunter, N. Y. 


UP OR DOWN 
IN 1938? 


A Definite Forecast! 


A year ago the Institute was 100% correct in its 
forecast of a severe stock market recession in 1937. 
Our forecast for 1938 now available. a 


Send for a free copy FWJ-19 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


NEW RISE 


A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 
for THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


A leading bindery manufacturer has made up for 
us a very attractive and durable leatherette binder 
9x12% inches, 3% inches thick—the right size 
te hold 2€ issues (6 months’ copies) of THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD. Title is stamped on the 
dark green cover in rich antique gilt. In a few 
seconds each week’s issue may be inserted in this 
binder to stay or it may be removed just as easily. 
Price $2,50; special—2 binders $4.75, postpaid. 


Book Dept., Financial World 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


PE 
1938s— 1937. 
Weekly Trade Indicators Jan, Dee. 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)......... 3,437,100 3,436,600 3,492,600 line 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.).. 2,139,582 1,998,135 2,085,186 2/244 
Steel Output (% of capacity).......... 27.8% 25.6% 2% 
tAutomobile Production (U. S. A.)..... 54,084 49,550 67,230 gore 
{Wholesale Commodity Price Index.... 79. 78.8 78.9 an, 
1938 1937 
Jan. 1 Dec. 25 Dee. 18 Jan, } 
§Bank Clearings New York City....... 3,075 3,097 4,228 3,943 
§Bank Clearings outside New York City 2,358 2,211 2,879 2 
Total Car Loadings (number of cars) 457,359 460,367 603,292 588 943 
*Bituminous Coal Production (tons)... 1,189,000 1,230,000 1,477,000 1,764.09) 
Financial World Index of Industrial 
*Daily Average. tAs of beginning of following week. tWard’s Report. $00 jj 
Omitted. {Journal of Commerce. ; 
1938 1937 
Federal Reserve Reports = 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,060 omitted) : 
Total commercial loans.............:. 4,517 4,601 4,617 
Other loans for purchasing securities 628 635 649 " 
U. S. Government securities held...... 9,181 9,134 9,177 10,543 
Total net demand deposits............ 14,219 14,431 14,423 15,4 
Reserve System 
Federal Reserve credit outstanding... 2,603 2,602 2,658 2,464 
Total money in circulation........... 6,510 6,571 6,681 6,47} 


*Comparable figures not available. 
Miscellaneous Factors 


tInventories 
Manufactured goods index............ 
*Farm income —total 


(including sub- 
sidies) 


tNew capital 
Building contracts. Daily average 
(F. W. Dodge)—in millions......... 


*000,000 omitted. 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle. 


Dow-Jones Averages 


Jan. 
$37,366 


1937 19% 
Sept. Aug. Oct, 
146 112 153 
110 109 10? 
131 111 133 
Oct. Sept. Novy, 
$911 $821 $763 

4 5 19 

Nov. Oct. Dee, 
$25,983 $59,447 $218, 206 
8.63 8.28 7.99 
1937 

Dec. Nov. Jan, 
$37,278 $37,093 $34,455 


+Other than U. S. Government securities, 


tCorporate new issues only; exclude refunding; 000 omitted— 
tDepartment of Commerce: 1923-1925 


= 106, 


-January 
Closing Figures 6 > 8 10 W 12 
30 Industrial stocks... 128.97 128.21 130.84 133.55 134.35 133.22 
30.58 30.47 31.21 32.33 32.25 32.21 
20 Utility stocks...... 21.43 21.38 21.80 21.64 21.78 21.86 
92.57 92.61 92.70 92.59 92.44 92.38 
Daily Volume N. Y.S.E. 
Sales (shares) .....-.. 1,205,240 1,053,720 779,010 1,830,000 1,510,000 1,209,800 
1 Week ended 
Weekly Car Loadings Dec. 25 Dec. 18 Dec. 11. Dec. % 
Eastern District 1937 1936 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 12,266 15,950 15,054 13,980 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.... 16,409 18,645 18,736 20,156 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 10,640 13,704 12,538 14,413 
Southern District 
Neshville.... 17,846 24,878 25,639 22,799 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western............. 4,559 5,547 5,379 5,181 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 20,055 26,668 25,912 23,821 
Chicago & Northwestern.............. 25,733 31,864 31,100 29,738 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 22,416 25,392 27,016 23,109 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 17,449 23,626 23,933 21,775 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... 15,738 19,453 19,702 17,751 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............ 3,976 5,131 5,295 5,346 
Denver & Rio Grande Western......... 5,083 5,647 6,146 5,791 
Southern Pacific System............... 25,993 33,804 34,667 29,507 
Southwestern District 
(ity Bouthern.... 3,337 3,538 3,929 3,540 
Missouri-Kansas-TexaS 5,141 6,912 6,929 6,558 
17,199 23,541 24,279 22,237 
St. Louis-San Francisco..... ......... 8,782 10,849 11,607 10,344 
St. Louis-Southwestern ............06. 3,975 4,877 4,829 4,242 
Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. Loadings 


from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings for the current month. 


(Compiled from Association of American Railroads figures) 
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EN AZ 


THE CONTRIBUTION of Columbia System 
to progress in industry has been a 
substantial one. During the year 1936, 
gas sales of the System amounted to 
134,371,800 mef. For the same period, 


electric sales totaled 1,250,982,187 kwh. 


By supplying energy in the form of 
natural gas and electric current for 
light, heat and power, the operating 
companies of the System aid mate- 
rially in the production of commodi- 


ties as widely varied as human needs. 


Populous, highly enterprising sections 
in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and New York comprise the 


service territory of Columbia System. 


To this large market a dependable, 
economical supply of natural gas and 
electricity is readily available, not alone 
for manufacturing purposes but for 
commercial or residential uses as well 
—with consequent practical benefit 


to business and domestic pursuits. 


COLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 


PRESS OF 
C. J. O'BRIEN, 
NEW YORK 


INC. 
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PIONEER AIR 


OUNDED IN 1919, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America has completed 18 years 
of pioneering effort to develop and improve 
the uses of radio. 
Starting ‘‘from scratch,’’ RCA has created 
a world-wide communications system with 
direct circuits between the United States and 
42 foreign countries, and with ships at sea. It 
has created a nation-wide broadcasting sys- 
tem of endless cultural possibilities, now 
rapidly expanding its services by short-wave 
toall the world. It has created essential instru- 
ments for the radio transmission and recep- 
tion of sound, of code messages, and of fac- 
simile reproductions, and for the recording 
and reproduction of sound on records and on 


motion picture film. It has created countless 
radio devicesindispensable to modern science, 
industry, medicine, telephony, and _ public 
safety. It has created the basis for a system 
of electronic television, forecasting the day 
when radio sight, added to sound, will per- 
form a useful public service. 

Today the Radio Corporation of America 
is owned by nearly a quarter of a million 
stockholders in 48 states. No one person owns 
as much as % of 1% of its stock. Achievements 
of the past 18 years area tribute to the Ameri- 
can tradition of service in the public interest 
through private initiative and ownership. 


RCA presents the “‘“Magic Key’’ 
P.M., E.S.T., 


every Sunday, 
on NBC Blue Network. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RADIO CITY + NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY ° RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
RCA COMMUNICATIONS, INC. * RCA INSTITUTES, INC. * RADIOMARINE CORP. OF AMERICA 
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